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Roy  A.  Davis 

Member 

Colorado  State  Board  of  Public  Welfare 

Roy  A.  Davis,  a member  of  the  Colorado  State  Board  of  Public  Welfare, 
has  been  actively  interested  in  civic  and  social  welfare  problems  for  many 
years.  This  undoubtedly  influenced  Governor  Ammons  when  he  appointed 
Mr.  Davis  in  June,  1938,  to  succeed  his  late  brother,  Roy  E.  Davis,  on  the 
Colorado  State  Board  of  Public  Welfare.  Mr.  Davis  was  born,  reared,  and 
educated  in  Indiana  but,  when  a young  man,  he  came  to  Colorado  to  moke 
his  home.  For  more  than  a quarter  of  a century  he  has  successfully  operated 
his  own  business  in  Colorado  Springs  and  has  generously  given  his  time  and 
ability  to  his  community  and  state.  In  1919,  he  was  elected  to  the  State  Legis- 
lature and  following  his  re-election  in  1921,  he  was  made  Speaker  of  the 
House.  Mr.  Davis  was  elected  to  the  State  Senate  in  1927  and  was  chosen 
president  pro-tem  of  that  body  during  the  second  session  of  his  term.  He  served 
as  president  of  the  Colorado  Springs  Rotary  Club  in  1923-24  and  as  a governor 
of  Rotary  International  in  1926-27.  During  the  past  fifteen  years  he  has  been 
an  active  member  of  the  Advisory  Board  of  the  Salvation  Army  and  recently 
completed  a term  as  director  and  vice  president  of  the  Colorado  Springs 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  He  is  treasurer  and  a director  of  the  Colorado  State 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  Mr.  Davis,  who  holds  membership  in  many  fraternal 
orders,  is  a Past  State  President  of  the  Fraternal  Order  of  Eagles.  As  members 
of  this  order,  he  and  his  late  brother  pioneered  in  the  cause  of  pensions  for  the 
needy  aged  in  Colorado. 
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COLORADO  STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  WELFARE 


Chart  I 


STATE  PUBLIC  WELFARE  FUND 

SOURCES  AND  AMOUNTS  OF  REVENUE.  AND  DISTRIBUTION  AND  AMOUNTS  OF  EXPENDITURES 
SHOWING  RELATION  OF  EACH  AMOUNT  TO  TOTALS 
YEAR,  1938 


REVENUES 


EXPENDITURES 


Revenues,  Year  1938  ^Exj>enditures,  Year  1938 


-Percent- 

-Percent- 

Source 

Amount 

age 

Source 

Amount 

age 

Sales  Tax 

.$  6,230,195.67 

36.08 

Old  Age  Pensions  (Inc.  Bonus 

Liquor  Taxes 

. 2,276,455.59 

13.18 

and  Burials) $13,738,398.67 

74.46 

Use  Tax 

172,524.18 

1.00 

Aid  to  Dependent  Children.... 

893,572.30 

4.84 

Inheritance  Tax  (10%) 

102,968.12 

.60 

Aid  to  the  Blind  (Inc.  Burials 

Incorporation  Fees  (10%) 

1,063.54 

.01 

and  Treatment 

152,016.47 

.82 

Recoveries 

23,597.92 

.14 

Recoveries  Refunded  to  the 

License  Fees,  Cities  and 

Social  Security  Board 

656.91 

Towns 

44,587.77 

.26 

Child  Welfare  Services 

38,548.58 

.21 

Unemployable  Relief  Appro- 

Unemployable  Relief 

2,364,968.98 

12.82 

priotion  

1,656,394.80 

9.59 

Distribution  of  Commodities.. 

238,125.84 

1.29 

Tuberculosis  Appropriation.. 

50,000.00 

.29 

Tuberculosis  Expenditures .... 

48,550.41 

.26 

Federal  Gronts-in-Aid 

6,710,086.58 

38.85 

State  Administrative  Expense 

141,503.73 

.77 

Miscellaneous  

838.18 

State's  Shore  of  County  Ad- 

ministrative  Expense 

426,456.31 

2.31 

Transfers  to  General  Fund.... 

408,880.55 

2.22 

Miscellaneous  

15.00 

Total  

$17,268,712.35 

100.00 

Total  $18,451,693.75 

100.00 

’Includes  $2,753,135.79  balance  Jan.  1,  1938,  from  1937  revenues,  the  greater  part  of  which  was  in  the  Old  Age  Pension  Fund. 
’Less  than  .01  not  shown. 
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Table  1. 


RECEIPTS.  EXPENDITURES,  AND  UNOBLIGATED  BALANCE,  YEAR  1938 

UNOBLIGATED  BALANCE,  JANUARY  1,  1938 $ 2,753,135.79 

RECEIPTS: 


Sales  Tax $ 6,230,195.67 

Liquor  Taxes 2,276,455.59 

Use  Tax 172,524.18 

Inheritance  Tax  (10%) 102,968.12 

Incorporation  Fees  (10%) 1,063.54 

Recoveries,  Old  Age  Pensions 23,597.92 

License  Fees,  Cities  and  Towns  (Liquor) 44,587.77 

Appropriation — Unemployable  Relief 1,656,394.80 

Appropriation — Tuberculosis  Fund.. 50,000.00 

Federal  Grants-in-Aid 6,710,086.58 

Miscellaneous  Receipts 838.18 


Total  Receipts 17,268,712.35 

TOTAL  BALANCE  AND  RECEIPTS.  $20,021,848.14 

EXPENDITURES: 


Old  Age  Pensions  (including  Burials) $12,778,334.23 

Old  Age  Pensions,  Bonus 960,064.44 

Aid  to  Dependent  Children 893,572.30 

Aid  to  the  Blind  (including  Burials  & Treatment) 152,016.47 

Old  Age  Assistance  Recoveries  paid  to  Federal  Government 656.91 

Child  Welfare  Services — State  Expense 18,280.71 

Child  Welfare  Services — Federal  Expense 20,267.87 

Allotments  for  Unemployable  Relief 2,364,968.98 

Purchase  and  Distribution  of  Surplus  Commodities 238,125.84 

Tuberculosis  Expenditures 48,550.41 

State  Administrative  Expense 141,503.73 

State's  shore  of  County  Administrative  Expense 426,456.31 

Transfers  to  General  Fund 408,880.55 

Miscellaneous  Expenses 15.00 

Total  Expenditures 

UNOBLIGATED  BALANCE,  DECEMBER  31,  1938 


18,451,693.75 
$ 1,570,154.39* 


'Including  $1,185,446.88  in  Old  Age  Pension  Fund. 
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Chart  n. 
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Table  2. 

STATE  AND  FEDERAL  FUNDS  ALLOTTED  TO  COUNTIES  YEAR  1938.  FOR  WELFARE  PURPOSES 


Unemployable 


Counties 

Relief 

Adams  

$ 20,408.50 

Alamosa  

16,499.75 

Arapahoe  

53,471.00 

Archuleta  

7,616.25 

Baca  

22,404.75 

Bent  

16,313.50 

Boulder  

59,598.50 

Chaffee  

23,502.25 

Cheyenne  

8,617.25 

Clear  Creek.... 

11,030.25 

Conejos  

23,380.50 

Costilla  

22,676.75 

Crowley  

10,518.25 

Custer  

2,977.50 

Delta  

20,607.75 

Denver  

788,138.31 

Dolores  

4,674.75 

Douglas  

5,210.50 

Eagle  

8,992.50 

Elbert  

6,321.50 

El  Paso 

105,201.00 

Fremont  

55,763.75 

Garfield  

17,483.50 

Gilpin  

3,637.25 

Grand  

4,515.00 

Gunnison  

13,800.75 

Hinsdale  

1,030.50 

Huerfano  

79,108.50 

Jackson  

1,255.25 

Jefferson  

53,011.25 

Kiowa  

7,900.00 

Kit  Carson 

16,910.00 

Lake  

15,989.00 

La  Plata 

20,162.25 

Larimer  

79,778.25 

Las  Animas.... 

128,622.75 

Lincoln  

13,470.75 

Logan  

30,200.00 

Mesa  

21,582.75 

Mineral  

1,586.75 

Moffat  

7,894.25 

Montezuma  

14,544.50 

Montrose  

19,452.00 

Morgan  

31,089.50 

Otero  

37,550.75 

Ouray  

4,567.00 

Park  

3,959.25 

Phillips  

10,277.50 

Pitkin  

5,649.00 

Prowers  

33,709.00 

Pueblo  

159,051.42 

Rio  Blanco 

3,747.75 

Rio  Grande.... 

16,943.50 

Routt  

9,741.50 

Saguache  

7,764.00 

San  Juan 

2,922.00 

San  Miguel.... 

6,884.75 

Sedgwick  

5,925.75 

Summit  

2,540.00 

Teller  

, 

10,690.75 

Washington 

15,264.50 

Weld  

128,963.00 

Yuma  

21,867.75 

$2,364,968.98 


Old  Age 

Aid  to 

Aid  to 
Dependent 

Pensions 

the  Blind 

Children 

$ 190,950.06 

$ 1,131.22 

$ 11,689.35 

76,681.25 

621.00 

4,174.67 

370,589.61 

3,015.00 

32,466.00 

58,089.36 

270.00 

747.35 

119,617.09 

6,981.34 

115,334.45 

1,254.75 

4,787.34 

400,590.68 

4,059.22 

25,967.79 

110,841.86 

1,431.75 

10,305.99 

62,928.62 

510.00 

1,856.84 

35,698.77 

1,125.00 

2,460.68 

161,213.70 

1,211.25 

8,568.66 

91,132.35 

1,172.28 

1,253.05 

82,115.86 

1,194.00 

4,986.65 

44,393.83 

1,590.00 

1,352.00 

222,186.35 

4,177.01 

15,057.36 

3,730,405.27 

28,832.73 

289,144.00 

23,101.21 

75.00 

2,023.34 

42,810.81 

861.75 

4,639.32 

55,807.49 

4,414.02 

67,028.14 

532.50 

4,735.36 

785,450.20 

10,584.81 

40,761.06 

310,546.09 

4,685.02 

17,511.56 

148,080.11 

2,800.84 

10,515.64 

20,438.75 

1,985.35 

29,708.91 

708.75 

1,169.00 

50,360.63 

671.27 

4,480.03 

4,123.89 

10.00 

292,505.94 

3,315.00 

360.00 

14,573.85 

1,255.99 

297,422.24 

6,107.27 

31,821.41 

56,819.67 

277.89 

2,510.00 

170,395.85 

1,030.33 

9,956.00 

42,964.21 

1,035.00 

1,643.32 

194,288.50 

2,253.72 

8,328.68 

511,631.60 

4,017.59 

31,866.33 

511,199.51 

11,536.88 

26,195.33 

111,493.76 

1,561.88 

4,545.00 

177,177.12 

2,983.50 

12,526.03 

313,597.46 

4,818.38 

6,933.98 

9,711.93 

360.00 

65,419.47 

3,325.83 

110,672.09 

1,200.00 

6,347.34 

187,490.16 

1,869.00 

6,067.66 

205,053.21 

2,055.75 

15,904.00 

281,627.07 

4,303.41 

22,108.68 

37,446.59 

540.00 

2,480.00 

37,313.00 

1,640.34 

61,149.66 

401.25 

4,948.67 

39,535.17 

797.21 

2,204.00 

183,133.49 

2,148.75 

17,004.13 

789,360.53 

12,109.50 

36,550.32 

36,741.12 

3,287.30 

126,021.66 

1,093.49 

6,197.35 

104,786.43 

1,135.22 

9,401.67 

74,501.54 

270.00 

2,547.00 

11,161.62 

804.00 

36,967.16 

990.00 

820.02 

55,645.23 

187.50 

3,525.32 

22,318.10 

580.00 

91,514.58 

1,534.50 

1,600.66 

115,124.54 

1,693.12 

9,563.67 

695,367.72 

5,052.75 

62,720.70 

173,675.25 

1,462.50 

9,173.35 

$13,656,032.37 

$150,296.54 

$881,147.83 

Public 

Welfare 

Tuberculosis 

Administration 

Assistance 

Total 

$ 5,651.31 

$ 229,830.44 

1,445.18 

99,421.85 

8,599.43 

$ 1,551.92 

469,692.96 

2,159.28 

68,882.24 

4,862.38 

259.93 

154,125.49 

4,505.29 

563.15 

142,758.48 

14,486.08 

3,350.11 

508,052.38 

3,567.74 

149,649.59 

1,950.15 

75,862.86 

1,465.12 

51,779.82 

3,620.79 

70.97 

198,065.87 

4.411.72 

120,646.15 

2,251.75 

1,620.86 

102,687.37 

1,315.70 

51,629.03 

5,960.22 

1,169.31 

269,158.00 

112,856.70 

2,933.52 

4,952,310.53 

1,121.00 

30,995.30 

1,684.16 

55,206.54 

1,771.16 

167.99 

71,153.16 

3,060.05 

81,677.55 

20,304.44 

6,111.07 

968,412.58 

5,543.84 

394,050.26 

4,830.61 

125.28 

183,835.98 

1,362.75 

27,424.10 

1,426.08 

37,527.74 

2,357.30 

71,669.98 

312.82 

5,477.21 

9,730.84 

385,020.28 

559.60 

17,644.69 

7,332.64 

1,029.38 

396,724.19 

2,573.11 

70,080.67 

4,384.80 

202,676.98 

1,567.91 

63,199.44 

5,029.88 

230,063.03 

19,205.14 

1,121.81 

647,620.72 

20.880.70 

1,280.65 

699,715.82 

3,309.21 

188.91 

134,569.51 

4,642.56 

586.86 

228,116.07 

7,481.07 

2,392.27 

356,805.91 

472.86 

12,131.54 

2,098.00 

78,737.55 

2,899.67 

781.16 

136,444.76 

3,949.33 

420.67 

219,248.82 

4,073.13 

258,175.59 

12,846.29 

2,076.18 

360,512.38 

964.40 

'45,997.99 

1,590.36 

44,502.95 

1,064.80 

33.08 

77,874.96 

1,467.20 

49,652.58 

7,292.72 

2,594.35 

245,882.44 

27,559.98 

2,757.22 

1,027,388.97 

1,328.96 

22.30 

45,127.43 

3,389.63 

1,131.50 

154,777.13 

3,459.85 

128,524.67 

2,169.44 

87,251.98 

936.00 

15,823.62 

1,461.35 

389.14 

47,512.42 

1,545.47 

214.66 

67,043.93 

967.62 

26,405.72 

2,154.11 

336.20 

107,830.80 

2,854.69 

144,500:52 

23,878.55 

7,049.84 

923,032.56 

5,262.00 

622.83 

212,063.68 

$425,266.92 

$ 42,953.12 

$17,520,665.76 

TOTALS 
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COLORADO  STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  WELFARE 


General  Assistance 


On  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare — state  and 
county  units — rests  the  responsibility  of  administer- 
ing public  funds  in  a manner  which  will  meet  the 
widest  possible  range  in  social  needs  and  which  will, 
at  the  same  time,  protect  the  interests  of  the  taxpayer. 

While  a large  number  of  persons  in  Colorado 
shore  the  benefits  made  possible  by  the  Social 
Security  Act,  many  of  the  needy  in  the  state  do  not 
fall  within  the  realm  of  categorical  assistance  be- 
cause of  their  inability  to  meet  specified  eligibility 
requirements.  Through  the  medium  of  general  as- 
sistance, these  citizens  are  aided,  so  far  as  possible, 
to  live  at  a decent  and  healthful  level. 

The  topography  of  Colorado  is  such  that  eco- 
nomic conditions  together  with  the  complexity  and 
diversity  of  problems  differ  tremendously  in  the  vari- 
ous sections  of  the  state.  Even  though  standards  of 
core  obviously  vary  between  counties,  it  is  the 
objective  of  all  to  obtain  a consistently  adequate 
standard.  By  legislative  action,  the  state  of  Colo- 
rado has  sought  to  alleviate  the  burden  of  the  coun- 
ties by  sharing  their  relief  costs. 

Chapter  186,  Session  Laws  of  Colorado,  1935, 
established  the  Official  Colorado  State  Relief  Com- 
mittee. Section  1 of  the  law  is  as  follows: 

"For  the  purpose  of  preserving  the  peace, 
health  and  safety  of  the  people  of  this  State; 
promoting  the  orderly,  intelligent  and  eco- 
nomical core  and  relief  of  the  poor  and  desti- 
tute unemployed,  and  unemployable  persons, 
of  the  State;  administering,  supervising  and 
coordinate  the  efforts  of  the  State  and  its  coun- 
ties, city  and  county,  cities  and  towns,  in  the 
core  and  relief  of  poor  and  destitute  unem- 
ployed, and  unemployable  persons;  cooper- 
ating with  the  Federal  Government  or  any 
Federal  agency  or  agencies,  in  any  plan  or 
program  for  the  promotion  and  furtherance  of 
public  welfare  and  social  security,  and  of  re- 
ceiving, allocating,  disbursing,  administering, 
and  supervising  funds  provided  by  the  State, 
or  the  Federal  Government  or  any  of  its  agen- 
cies, or  both,  for  such  purpose,  the  Official 
Colorado  State  Relief  Committee,  is  hereby 
created.  * * *'' 

The  movement  to  take  the  administration  of  gen- 
eral assistance  out  of  the  "temporary"  and  "emer- 
gency" classification  and  to  establish  it  as  a perma- 
nent function  of  state  government  is  reflected  in  the 
passage  of  the  Welfare  Organization  Act  of  1936 
which  created  the  State  Board  of  Public  Welfare  to 


succeed  the  Official  Colorado  State  Relief  Commit- 
tee, with  all  of  the  duties  and  functions  formerly  con- 
ferred upon  it. 

In  1937,  the  Colorado  General  Assembly  made 
on  appropriation  of  $5,000,000.00  for  the  biennium 
ending  June  30,  1939.  From  this  appropriation  the 
State  Department  of  Public  Welfare  mokes  monthly 
allocations  which  enable  the  counties  to  meet  their 
relief  problems  more  adequately.  State  funds,  dis- 
tributed to  the  coimties  on  the  basis  of  need,  supple- 
ment but  do  not  replace  local  funds.  In  all  coun- 
ties, the  money  allocated  by  the  State  Department 
is  deposited  in  a particular  fund  known  as  the 
Special  State  Relief  Fund.  There  are  certain  restric- 
tions on  disbursements  from  this  fund,  namely:  ex- 
penditures can  be  made  only  for  general  assistance 
to  needy  persons  whose  case  records  show  that 
eligibility  was  determined  by  thorough  investiga- 
tions; no  disbursements  con  be  made  for  administra- 
tion costs;  no  obligations  incurred  for  county-owned 
or  county-operated  forms,  hospitals,  and  other  in- 
stitutions can  be  met  by  withdrawals  from  this  fund. 

NET  DISBURSEMENTS  FOR  GENERAL  RELIEF— PER- 
CENTAGE DISTRIBUTION  BY  SOURCE  OF  FUNDS 
1938 
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It  is  shown  that  expenditures  for  general  assist- 
ance recipients  in  1938  aggregated  $4,109,499.36. 
This  represented  a monthly  overage  of  $196,663.84 
expended  from  state  funds  and  $145,794.44  from 


county  funds.  Since  there  is  no  law  governing  the 
percentage  of  participation  by  state  and  county 
units,  the  relationship  is  dependent  on  the  extent  of 
state  appropriation  and  the  extent  of  the  counties' 
ability  to  furnish  funds. 


EXPENDITURES  FROM  STATE  SPECIAL  RELIEF  FUND 
1938  COMPARED  WITH  1937 


Expenditures 

Per  Cent  of  Total 

1938  1937 

1938  1937 

Cash  relief 

$1,269,068.91 

$1,490,049.08 

53.76 

51.23 

Food  and  household  expense..... 

503,144.08 

668,393.24 

21.32 

22.96 

Hospitalization  * 

201,539.57 

252,497.21 

8.54 

8.68 

Medical  core 

137,275.45 

183,110.19 

5.82 

6.29 

Fuel,  light,  and  water 

82,029.64 

110,902.61 

3.48 

3.81 

Shelter  . 

62,024.33 

90,653.11 

2.63 

3.12 

Clothing  and  dry  goods 

25,534.65 

31,345.82 

1.08 

1.08 

Burials  . 

..  22,115.72 

34,434.27 

.94 

1.18 

Miscellaneous  

57,233.73 

47,948.51 

2.43 

1.65 

Total  

$2,359,966.08 

$2,909,334.04 

100.00 

100.00 

’The  amount  expended  for  hospitalization  includes  the  amount  paid  for  convalescent  and  nursing  care. 


Expenditures  from  state  funds  for  general  assist- 
ance were  18.9  per  cent  less  in  1938  than  in  the  pre- 
ceding year.  In  both  years  cash  payments  to  re- 
cipients represented  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the 
total.  The  State  Board  of  Public  Welfare  in  Novem- 
ber, 1936,  went  on  record  as  favoring  distribution 
of  cash  relief  insofar  as  possible.  Hospitalization 
and  medical-core  expenditures  in  the  table  above 
are  those  which  were  chargeable  to  individual  cases, 
as  no  disbursements  can  be  made  from  these  funds 
for  group  care  given  in  county-owned  or  county- 
operated  institutions. 

By  inspection  of  the  foregoing  table,  which  is  a 
summary  of  data  for  individual  counties  in  Table  3 
on  page  7,  and  the  following  one,  which  is  a summary 
of  Table  4 on  page  9,  it  will  be  noted  that  approx- 
imately two-fifths  of  the  total  expenditures  were  serv- 
ices and  core  in  connection  with  the  health  problems 
of  needy  people.  Expenditures  for  maintenance  of 
county  hospitals  and  farms,  reported  by  the  counties 
in  which  the  institutions  are  located,  were  included 
in  arriving  at  this  figure.  County  farms  are  in  oper- 
ation in  10  counties;  county  hospitals  in  3;  and 
county  farms  combined  with  county  hospitals  in  6. 

The  unit  of  count  for  general  assistance  is  the 
case — either  a household  or  an  individual  living 
alone.  A monthly  average  of  approximately  16,000 
cases  receiving  general  assistance  in  1938  indicates 
no  appreciable  change  from  1937.  There  are  in- 
cluded in  the  average  cited  above  approximately 
10,000  cases  who,  because  of  illness,  disability,  or 
advanced  age,  are  classified  as  unemployable.  As- 
(Continued  on  Page  23) 


GENERAL  RELIEF  EXPENDITURES 
FROM  COUNTY  FUNDS. 
YEAR  1938 

Maintenance  of  county  hospitals  and 


forms  - $ 844,940.92 

Hospitalization  237,639.45 

Salaries  of  doctors  and  nurses,  and  ex- 
penses of  county  health  units 231,886.91 

Food,  shelter,  and  home  care 160,458.79 

Medical  and  dental  care,  drugs,  glasses, 

etc 97,746.74 

Fuel,  light,  and  water 35,644.75 

Cash  relief 25,000.00 

Burials 18,190.67 

Clothing  8,792.66 

Transportation  5,293.34 

All  other - 83,939.05 


Total  - .*$1,749,533.28 

'Denver  County's  funds  were  expended  as  follows: 

Denver  General  Hospital $565,021.36 

Denver  Farm 50,174.48 

Laboratory  33,648.80 

Steele  Hospital 33,414.86 

County  physicians 25,592.86 

Cash  relief 25,000.00 

Visiting  Nurse  Association 18,000.00 

Colorado  Psychopathic  Hospital 16,200.00 

Tuberculosis  Dispensary 13,973.95 

State  Home  for  Girls 11,602.00 

Venereal  Clinic 9,197.24 

Detention  Home 9,192.14 

National  Jewish  Hospital 3,600.00 

Child  welfare 1,200.00 


Total  $815,817.69 


Table  3.  STATE  SPECIAL  RELIEF  FUND 
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Table  4.  EXPENDITURES  FOR  WELFARE  PURPOSES  FROM  COUNTY  FUNDS  ONLY 
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These  expenditures  do  not  include  County  Funds  used  for  Sponsorship  of  W.P.A.  Projects. 
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Old  Age  Pensions 


Old  Age  Pension  is  a program  of  aid  designed 
to  meet  the  needs  of  aged  persons  who  are  beyond 
the  age  of  earning  capacity  and  who  hove  insuf- 
ficient resources  to  maintain  themselves.  One  high- 
ly significant  feature  of  the  effective  administration 
of  assistance  to  these  persons  is  the  close  coordina- 
tion that  exists  between  Federal,  state,  and  local 
agencies.  Since  September  1,  1937,  Colorado's  plan 
for  Old  Age  Pensions  has  been  operative  in  accord- 
ance with  Constitutional  Amendment  No.  24  and 
Chapter  201  of  the  1937  Session  Laws,  and  with  the 
approval  of  the  Social  Security  Board.  This  was 
preceded  by  a similar  plan  approved  for  the  needy 
aged  under  the  provisions  of  the  Old  Age  Assist- 
ance Act. 

Eligibility  for  Pensions  to  the  Needy  Aged 

Section  4 of  the  $45.00  Old  Age  Pension  Act  pro- 
vides that  pensions  shall  be  given  to  any  person 
who: 

(a)  Has  attained  the  age  of  sixty  years  and 
has  not  reached  the  age  of  sixty-five  years, 
and  has  resided  in  this  state  for  a period  of 
thirty -five  years,  continuously  and  immediate- 
ly preceding  the  date  of  application,  and  who 
was  a registered  voter  within  the  State  of  Colo- 
rado at  the  general  election  held  therein  next 
preceding  his  presentation  of  application  for  a 
pension  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  and 
who  qualifies  under  the  provisions  of  para- 
graphs (c),  (d),  (e),  (f)  and  (g)  of  this  section. 

(b)  Has  attained  the  age  of  sixty-five  or 
more,  and  has  resided  in  this  State  for  at  least 
five  years  within  the  nine  years  immediately 
preceding  the  application  for  a pension,  the 
last  year  of  which  shall  hove  been  continu- 
ous and  immediately  preceding  such  applica- 
tion, and  who  qualifies  under  the  provisions  of 
paragraphs  (c),  (d),  (e),  (f)  and  (g)  of  this  section. 

(c)  Is  a citizen  of  the  United  States. 

(d)  Has  not  a net  income  of  $45.00  or  more 
per  month. 

(e)  Is  not  an  inmate  of  or  being  maintained 
by  any  municipal,  state  or  national  institution 
at  the  time  of  receiving  a pension.  An  in- 
mate of  on  institution  may,  however,  make 
application  for  such  a pension,  but  the  pen- 
sion, if  granted,  shall  not  begin  until  he  ceases 
to  be  an  inmate. 

(f)  Has  not  made  an  assignment  or  trans- 
fer of  property  so  as  to  render  himself  eligible 


for  a pension  under  this  Act,  at  any  time 
prior  to  the  filing  of  application  for  a pension 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(g)  Is  not  because  of  his  physical  or  men- 
tal condition  in  need  of  continuing  institution- 
al core  and  such  core  is  reasonably  available. 

Proposed  Amendment 

The  following  proposed  amendment  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  vote  of  the  people  at  the  general  elec- 
tion held  November  8,  1938: 

"AN  ACT  TO  AMEND  ARTICLE  XXIV  OF  THE 
CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  STATE  OF 
COLORADO,  KNOWN  AND  REFERRED 
TO  AS  THE  OLD  AGE  PENSION  AMEND- 
MENT, AND  AUTHORIZING  THE  GEN- 
ERAL ASSEMBLY  TO  CREATE  AND  PRO- 
VIDE FOR  THE  PAYMENT  OF  OLD  AGE 
PENSIONS. 

"Section  1.  The  General  Assembly  of  the 
State  of  Colorado  shall  hove  power  to  cre- 
ate and  provide  for  the  payment  of  old  age 
pensions  from  the  general  fund  of  the  state, 
to  be  administered  by  such  agencies  and  to 
be  granted  to  such  citizens  and  in  such 
amounts  as  the  General  Assembly  may  de- 
termine." 

This  amendment  was  defeated  by  a majority  of 
116,623  votes.  The  vote  in  favor  of  the  amendment 
was  157,975;  against,  274,598.  The  candidates  for 
the  office  of  United  States  Senator  received  a total 
of  451,209  votes  which  was  the  highest  number  of 
votes  cast  for  any  office  on  the  ballot.  This  might 
indicate  that  there  were  18,636  voters  who  did  not 
indicate  approval  or  disapproval  of  the  Old  Age 
Pension  amendment. 

Definitions 

In  all  instances,  where  the  terms  are  used,  "Ap- 
plicant" means  a person  who  has  applied  for  a 
pension  under  the  Old  Age  Pension  Act;  "Recipi- 
ent" means  any  person  who  has  received  a pension 
under  the  terms  of  the  Act;  "Pension"  means  money 
payments  to  aged  persons  in  need  or  payments 
toward  funeral  expenses  of  such  persons  as  pro- 
vided in  the  Act;  "Transfer"  means  the  removal — 
authorized  by  the  State  Department — of  a recipient 
from  the  rolls  of  one  county  to  those  of  the  county 
to  which  he  has  moved. 
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Table  5. 


OLD  AGE  PENSION  STATISTICS 

January  1,  1938 — January  1,  1939 

Applications 

Pending — December  31,  1937 

Received  during  1938-. 

s 

Total  - .. 

Disposed  of  during  the  year 

1.  Granted  

2.  Not  granted 


A.  Voluntary  withdrawal 183 

B.  Applicant  deceased 44 

C.  Denied  - - - - 2,269 

a.  Residence  requirements  not  met 534 

b.  Age  requirements  not  met 393 

c.  Personal  property  excess  $250.00 383 

d.  Sufficient  resources 323 

e.  Real  property  (not  home)  excess  $500.00  158 

f.  Relatives  support - 84 

g.  Moved  out  of  county - 82 

h.  Not  a registered  voter 78 

i.  Citizenship  requirements  not  met 74 

j.  Transferred  property 60 

k.  In  need  of  institutional  care 18 

l.  Miscellaneous  44 

m.  Not  stated 38 


(73.2%)  6,801 
(26.8%)  2,496 


Pending — December  31,  1938 

Cases  Under  Core 

Continued  from  December,  1937 
Added  during  1938 


1,940 

8,312 


10,252 

9,297 


955 


34,604 

6,801 


Total  - 41,405 

Closed  during  1938 3,263 

Reasons  for  closing 

1.  Death  2,411 

2.  Became  self-supporting 255 

3.  Not  eligible  for  original  grant 99 

4.  Admitted  to  a public  institution 98 

5.  Personal  property  excess  $250.00 87 

6.  Moved  to  another  state — 83 

7.  Relatives  became  able  to  support 69 

8.  Real  property  (not  home)  excess  $500.00 43 

9.  Moved  to  another  county.. 21 

10.  Admitted  to  a voluntary  institution 11 

11.  Miscellaneous  86 


Continued  to  January,  1939 38,142 


Applications 

The  County  Departments  of  Public  Welfare  make 
every  effort  to  keep  the  time  between  date  of  ap- 
plication and  date  of  disposition  at  a minimum.  In 
the  majority  of  cases,  there  is  a lapse  of  30  days 
or  less;  when  difficulty  is  encountered  relative  to 
the  establishment  of  eligibility,  the  investigation  may 
extend  over  a period  of  months.  Applications  which 


are  open  for  consideration  are  regarded  as  pending 
until  formal  disposition  has  been  made.  Because 
of  the  liberalized  eligibility  requirements  which  went 
into  effect  September  1,  1937,  there  was  a large  in- 
flux of  applications  for  the  remainder  of  that  year 
and  continued  through  the  year  of  1938,  although 
with  a marked  degree  of  diminution.  There  was  an 
aggregate  intake  of  19,246  applications  in  1937;  and 
9,132  in  1938.  Disposition  was  made  of  18,291  op- 
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plications  in  the  former  year  and  10,117  in  the 
latter. 

During  the  months  of  1938  the  9,132  formal  ap- 
plications (including  820  applications  of  persons 
transferred  from  the  rolls  of  one  county  to  those  of 
another)  represented  a monthly  overage  of  761.  The 
number  fluctuated  from  a high  of  1,145  in  February 
to  a low  of  511  in  November.  In  all  months,  ex- 
cluding September,  October,  and  December,  the 
applications  on  which  the  County  Welfare  Boards 
took  action  and  rendered  formal  decisions  during 
the  month  exceeded  the  number  received  during  the 
same  period.  This  resulted  in  a corresponding  de- 
crease in  the  number  of  pending  applications.  The 
955  applications  pending  at  the  end  of  December 
constituted  a decrease  of  50.8  per  cent  from  Decem- 
ber of  the  preceding  year.  It  is  apparent,  therefore, 
that  the  County  Departments  hove  been  able, 
through  effective  administration,  to  expedite  their 
activities  to  the  benefit  of  these  aged  persons  ap- 
plying for  assistance. 

Inasmuch  as  transfers  affect  only  the  enumer- 
ation in  the  individual  counties  involved,  and  in  no 
way  influence  the  total  count  for  the  state,  they  hove 
been  eliminated  from  the  foregoing  table. 

It  will  be  noted  that  6,801,  or  73.2  per  cent,  of 
those  persons  whose  applications  were  acted  upon 
by  the  County  Boards  met  eligibility  requirements 
and  were  granted  Old  Age  Pensions.  Nine  out  of 
10  persons  included  in  this  group  were  those  who 
had  not  previously  been  on  the  Old  Age  Pension 
rolls  in  this  state. 

The  applications  which  did  not  receive  approval 
constituted  26.8  per  cent  of  the  total  receiving  formal 
disposition  during  1938.  In  2,269  of  these  2,496 
cases,  the  applicants  failed  to  meet  eligibility  re- 
quirements, and  their  applications  were  disallowed 
on  this  basis.  An  analysis  indicated  that  approx- 
imately one-fourth  were  unable  to  meet  the  resi- 
dence requirement  of  the  low.  While  the  number 
was  almost  proportionately  divided  between  the  two 
age  groups,  it  was  shown  to  be  the  basis  of  the  de- 
nial of  nearly  one-half  of  the  Class  B (persons  60 
and  under  65  years  of  age)  applicants  included  in 
the  total  rejections.  In  the  group  of  393  who  were 
rejected  because  of  failure  to  establish  age,  more 
than  one-half  were  Class  A (persons  65  years  of  age 
and  over)  applicants. 

Resources,  including  personal  or  real  property  in 
excess  of  the  amount  allowable,  or  income  in  cash 
or  kind,  accounted  for  approximately  two-fifths  of 
the  denials.  Seventy-eight  persons  in  Class  B failed 
to  meet  the  requirement  of  registration  at  the  last 
general  election  prior  to  filing  application  for  Old 
Age  Pension.  The  prohibitive  clause  in  the  law 


relative  to  the  transference  of  property  in  order  that 
the  applicant  might  qualify  for  Old  Age  Pension, 
made  60  denials  necessary.  All  persons  in  this 
group  were  Class  A applicants.  Other  bases  for 
denial  are  shown  in  the  table. 

Recipients 

In  December,  1938,  recipients  of  Old  Age  Pen- 
sions in  Colorado  numbered  37,650 — 34,654  of  whom 
were  Class  A pensioners,  or  persons  65  years  or 
more,  and  2,996  of  whom  were  Class  B pensioners, 
or  persons  between  60  and  65  years  of  age.  There 
was  on  overage  monthly  increment  of  283  recipi- 
ents in  1938  with  the  result  that  the  pay  rolls  in 
December  showed  a 9.9  per  cent  increase  over  the 
34,250  reported  in  December,  1937.  The  additional 
3,400  included  2,520  Class  A pensioners  and  880 
Class  B pensioners.  Some  of  the  increment  in  the 
number  of  Class  A recipients  may  be  accounted  for 
by  the  fact  that  during  the  year  a number  of  Class 
B recipients  reached  the  age  of  65  and  were  added 
to  the  rolls  of  the  higher  age  group. 

Although  in  the  state  as  a whole  the  number  of 
persons  receiving  Old  Age  Pension  increased  by 
3,400,  in  7 coimties  a reduction  was  indicated;  in 
3 the  number  remained  unchanged.  In  the  53  coun- 
ties showing  on  increase  in  the  number  of  recipi- 
ents, there  was  no  evidence  of  a correlation  be- 
tween size  of  case  load  and  the  percentage  of  in- 
crease. 

In  each  1,000  of  the  estimated  population  65 
years  and  over  in  Colorado,  468  persons  (46.8  per 
cent)  of  this  age  were  recipients  of  Old  Age  Pension 
in  December,  1938.  In  terms  of  this  proportion,  Colo- 
rado was  exceeded  only  by  Oklahoma  with  547  and 
Utah  with  495;  and  exceeded  the  224  for  the  nation 
as  a whole  by  more  than  100  per  cent. 

Multiple  Recipients  in  Households.  Old  Age 
Pension  is  granted  and  paid  to  the  individual  re- 
cipients who  meet  the  eligibility  requirements.  It 
follows,  therefore,  that  there  may  be  more  than 
one  recipient  within  a household.  Reports  from 
the  63  counties  reveal  that  in  4,963  households,  the 
husband  and  wife  received  individual  money  pay- 
ments in  December,  1938.  These  4,963  households 
represent  9,926  recipients  or  one-fourth  of  the  total 
receiving  money  payments  for  the  month.  There 
are  a number  of  recipients  on  the  rolls  who  live 
in  households  in  which  blood  relatives  are  also  re- 
cipients of  this  type  of  assistance. 

In  all  months  of  1938,  approximately  98  per  cent 
of  the  persons  represented  in  the  total  cases  open 
received  assistance;  approximately  2 per  cent  re- 
ceived no  assistance.  The  latter  group  constituted 
persons  whose  awards  were  temporarily  suspended 
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and  those  who  received  no  assistance  in  the  month 
in  which  their  cases  were  closed. 

The  table  on  page  12  shows  that  the  cases  closed 
during  1938  were  slightly  less  them  half  the  number 
accepted  for  assistance  during  the  same  period.  It 
will  be  noted  that  73.9  per  cent  of  the  awards  were 
discontinued  because  of  the  death  of  the  recipient. 
In  9.9  per  cent  of  the  cases,  assistance  was  no 
longer  required  inasmuch  as  the  recipient  became 
self-supporting  or  his  relatives  became  able  to  fur- 
nish him  with  the  equivalent  of  the  grant  he  had 
been  receiving.  Awards  were  discontinued  in  4.0 
per  cent  of  the  cases  when  investigation  revealed 
that  the  recipient  was  in  possession  of  personal 
or  real  property  in  excess  of  the  amount  allowable. 
The  low  prohibits  the  giving  of  Old  Age  Pension  to 
persons  who  are  in  need  of  continuing  institutional 
core — therefore  awards  were  discontinued  in  the 
case  of  the  98  persons  admitted  to  public  institu- 
tions and  of  the  persons  who  were  admitted  to  volun- 
tary institutions — constituting  3.4  per  cent  of  the  total 
cases  closed.  The  County  Departments  closed  the 
cases  of  99  recipients  (3.0  per  cent)  whom  they 
found  were  ineligible  for  the  grant  previously  award- 
ed. In  these  cases,  the  facts  leading  to  withdrawal 
of  the  grants  were  disclosed  by  the  continuing  in- 
vestigations by  the  County  Departments.  The  re- 
maining cases  (5.8  per  cent)  were  closed  because  of 
removal  from  the  county  or  for  some  reason  not 
classified  above. 

PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  NET  DISBURSE- 
MENTS FOR  OLD  AGE  PENSIONS— SOURCE 
OF  FUNDS  AND  CLASSIFICATION  OF 
EXPENDITURE 
1938 


Classification 

Expenditures 

Amount 

Per  Cent 

Money  Payments 

$12,686,029.40 

92.34 

Burials  

92,304.83 

.67 

Bonus  

960,064.44 

6.99 

Total  

$13,738,398.67 

100.00 

Expenditures 

Source  of  Funds  Amount 

State  8,303,246.98 

Federal  5,435,151.69 


Total  $13,738,398.67 


It  is  shown  above  that  the  Federal  Government 
contributed  $5,435,151.69  to  Colorado's  aged  needy 
persons  in  1938.  When  considering  all  expenditures 
for  Cld  Age  Pension  recipients,  this  amount  repre- 
sents 39.63  per  cent  of  the  total  expended.  Under 
the  provisions  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  the  Federal 
Government  is  limited  to  participation  in  payments 
to  recipients  65  years  or  over  who  meet  eligibility 
requirements.  Reimbursements  are  made  to  the 
state  for  50  per  cent  of  the  payments  to  these  per- 
sons but  in  no  instance  can  Federal  participation 
exceed  $15.00  for  any  recipient.  In  addition  to 
matching  these  Federal  funds,  the  state  of  Colo- 
rado pays  the  entire  amount  which  is  in  excess  of 
$30.00  in  the  case  of  Class  A pensioners  (persons  65 
years  or  over);  all  payments  to  Class  B pensioners 
(persons  60  to  65  years  of  age);  bonus  payments; 
and  burial  expenses.  Burial  costs  are  paid  only  in 
case  the  estates  of  deceased  recipients  are  insuffi- 
cient and  the  persons  legally  responsible  ore  unable 
to  meet  such  costs.  These  expenditures  from  state 
funds  aggregated  $8,303,246.98  in  1938,  and  repre- 
sented 60.37  per  cent  of  the  total  funds  expended 
for  eligible  aged  persons.  In  conformity  with  the 
following  provision,  a bonus  of  $27.77  was  paid  to 
each  recipient  in  addition  to  the  monthly  award  in 
January,  1938. 

Section  4,  Old  Age  Pension  Amendment: 

"Section  4.  The  State  Board  of  Public  Wel- 
fare, or  such  other  agency  as  may  be  author- 
ized by  law  to  administer  Old  Age  Pensions, 
shall  cause  all  moneys  deposited  in  the  Old 
Age  Pension  Fund  to  be  paid  out  to  quali- 
fied pensioners,  after  defraying  the  expense 
of  administering  the  said  fund,  within  ten 
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days  following  the  expiration  of  the  calendar 
year  in  which  deposits  are  made  in  said 
fund." 

In  the  last  four  months  of  1937  and  in  January, 
1938,  Old  Age  pensioners  received  the  full  amount 
of  their  authorized  awards.  In  January,  1938,  the 
entire  amount  remaining  in  the  Old  Age  Pension 
Fund  after  the  payment  of  authorized  awards  and 
burials  for  that  month  was  used  for  the  bonus  pay- 
ment of  $27.77  to  each  eligible  recipient  certified  by 
the  County  Departments.  The  funds  available  in 
subsequent  months  were  insufficient  to  pay  the 
authorized  awards  inasmuch  as  pensions  in  any 
given  month  are  paid  from  revenues  accumulated 
in  the  Old  Age  Pension  Fund  in  the  prior  month. 
It,  therefore,  follows  that:  the  January  total  revenues 
are  paid  to  pensioners  in  February;  February  reve- 
nues are  paid  to  pensioners  in  March;  and  payments 
ore  made  in  like  manner  in  subsequent  months  of 
the  year. 


AVERAGE  AUTHORIZED  AWARD.  DEDUCTION. 
AVERAGE  PAYMENT 

January  1.  1938-January  1.  1939 


Average 

Authorized 

Average 

Month 

Award 

Deduction 

Payment 

January  

. $39.60 

$39.60 

Februarv  . 

39.63 

$ 8.00 

31.63 

March  .. 

39.72 

13.00 

26.72 

April  - 

. . 39.74 

13.00 

26.74 

May  

. 39.75 

13.00 

26.75 

June  

39.79 

13.00 

26.79 

July  ... 

39.79 

11.00 

28.79 

August  .... 

39.88 

14.00 

25.88 

September  . 

..  39.88 

12.00 

27.88 

October  

39.91 

11.00 

28.91 

November  

39.95 

11.00 

28.95 

December  

39.99 

10.00 

29.99 

The  average  monthly  payment  during  1938 
ranged  from  a high  of  $39.60  in  January,  when  full 
payment  of  the  authorized  awards  was  made,  to  a 
low  of  $25.88  in  August,  when  $14.00  represented 
the  prorated  reduction.  It  should  be  noted  that 
owing  to  the  variation  in  monthly  revenues  which 
accrued  to  the  Old  Age  Pension  Fund,  the  prorated 
reductions  fluctuated  between  $8.00  and  $14.00.  In 
January,  Colorado's  average  payment  of  $39.60  ex- 
ceeded the  United  States  average  by  $20.10.  Not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  for  11  months  of  1938, 
the  lack  of  funds  precluded  aged  recipients  from 
receiving  the  full  amount  for  which  they  were  de- 
termined eligible,  the  average  monthly  payments  in 


this  state  were  consistently  higher  than  those  for 
the  nation  as  a whole.  In  the  period  from  February- 
through  December,  the  excess  varied  monthly — 
from  $12.29  in  February,  to  $6.71  in  August. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  CLASS  A AND  CLASS  B OLD 
AGE  PENSIONERS  RECEIVING  SPECIFIED 
MONEY  PAYMENTS.  NOVEMBER.  1938 


RECIPIENTS 


Payment’ 

Total 

Class  A" 

Class  B’ 

Total  ... 

....37,505 

34,559 

2,946 

$33.00  and  under  $35.00.... 

...15,100 

14,049 

1,051 

31.00  " 

33.00.... 

....  3,008 

2,729 

279 

29.00  " 

31.00  . . 

....  5,978 

5,482 

496 

27.00  " 

29.00... . 

....  2,556 

2,333 

223 

25.00  " 

27.00... 

....  2,404 

2,215 

189 

23.00  " 

25.00.... 

...  3,513 

3,239 

274 

21.00  " 

23.00.... 

....  1,101 

1,016 

85 

19.00  " 

21.00... 

. 1,598 

1,467 

131 

17.00  " 

19.00.  .. 

....  403 

373 

30 

15.00  " 

17.00.... 

...  328 

284 

44 

13.00  " 

15.00.... 

....  597 

522 

75 

11.00  " 

13.00.... 

...  196 

179 

17 

9.00  " 

11.00.... 

....  362 

340 

22 

7.00  " 

9.00.... 

86 

78 

8 

5.00  " 

7.00... 

83 

76 

7 

3.00  " 

5.00.... 

...  140 

129 

11 

1.00  " 

3.00.... 

....  38 

34 

4 

Under 

1.00.... 

14 

14 

0 

’Payment  to  each  recipient  was  $11.00  less  than  the  author- 
ized award  because  of  insufficient  Old  Age  Pension  funds.  $34.00 
maximum  payment. 

"Persons  65  years  of  age  and  over. 

"Persons  60  and  under  65  years  of  age. 

An  analysis  of  the  November  pay  rolls  submitted 
by  the  counties  shows  that  approximately  two-fifths 
of  the  total  recipients  received  the  maximum  pay- 
ment of  $34.00,  indicating  that  the  County  Depart- 
ments in  these  cases  had  approved  a monthly  award 
of  $45.00,  the  maximum  authorized  by  law.  In 
terms  of  percentages,  a slightly  greater  proportion 
of  the  persons  in  Class  A received  the  maximum 
payment  than  of  those  in  Class  B.  More  than  three- 
fourths  of  the  total  recipients  received  $25.00  or 
more;  among  the  remaining  one-fourth  who  received 
less  than  $25.00,  there  were  14  Class  A pensioners 
whose  payments  for  the  month  were  less  than  $1.00. 
This  would  indicate  that  their  authorized  awards 
were  more  than  $11.00  but  less  than  $12.00.  Ap- 
proximately 165  persons  whose  authorized  awards 
were  $11.00  or  less  received  no  pension  in  the  month 
of  November.  The  number  of  persons  who  are 
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eligible  for  awards  but  receive  no  payment  because 
of  shortage  of  funds  varies  from  month  to  month  in- 
asmuch as  the  monthly  prorated  reduction  is  not 
static. 

The  obligations  for  payments  to  recipients  in 
December,  1938,  were  16.8  per  cent  less  than  those 
in  December,  1937;  the  average  payment  of  $29.99 


indicated  a reduction  of  24.3  per  cent  from  that  of 
$39.61.  In  states  with  plans  approved  by  the  Social 
Security  Board,  Colorado  ranked  second  in  average 
payment  in  December,  1938.  The  monthly  averages 
paid  in  the  48  states.  District  of  Columbia,  Hawaii, 
and  Alaska  ranged  from  $6.15  in  Arkansas  to  $32.43 
in  California. 


CLASS  A AND  CLASS  B RECIPIENTS  OF  OLD  AGE  PENSIONS 
AVERAGE  PER  RECIPIENT.  AMOUNT  PAID 


January.  1938-January.  1939 


Month 

Number  Recipients 

Average  Per 
Recipient 

Amount  Paid 

Class 

Class 

Classes 

Class 

Class 

Class 

Class 

Classes 

- 

A" 

B" 

A&B 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A&B 

Total  

$11,782,292.14’ 

$ 950,943.26* 

$12,733,235.40 

January  

...32,467 

2,251 

34,718 

$39.65 

$38.91 

$ 1,287,183.22 

$ 87,588.64 

$ 1,374,771.86 

February  

...32,889 

2,425 

35,314 

31.69 

30.85 

1,042,176.21 

74,817.15 

1,116,993.36 

March  

..33,167 

2,646 

35,813 

26.77 

26.15 

887,763.39 

69,185.68 

956,949.07 

Aoril  ...  

...33,403 

2,774 

36,177 

26.79 

26.18 

894,816.16 

72,621.13 

967,437.29 

May  

..33,643 

2,839 

36,482 

26.80 

' 26.16 

901,532.83 

74,263.80 

975,796.63 

June  

.33,818 

2,895 

36,713 

26.83 

26.29 

907,538.91 

76,122.22 

983,661.13 

July  

..34,064 

2,945 

37,009 

28.82 

28.38 

981,811.69 

83,575.98 

1,065,387.67 

August  

.34,080 

2,936 

37,016 

25.91 

25.49 

882,999.91 

74,850.90 

957,850.81 

September  

..34,276 

2,943 

37,219 

27.92 

27.50 

956,874.76 

80,922.67 

1,037,797.43 

October  

..34,465 

2,952 

37,417 

28.94 

28.51 

997,507.06 

84,156.43 

1,081,663.49 

November  

-.34,559 

2,946 

37,505 

28.99 

28.58 

1,001,765.83 

84,187.84 

1,085,953.67 

December  

.34,654 

2,996 

37,650 

30.02 

29.59 

1,040,322.17 

88,650.82 

1,128,972.99 

'Persons  65  and  over. 

"Persons  60  to  65. 

■'Paid  from  Federal  and  State  Funds. 

^Paid  from  State  Funds  only. 

RECOVERIES  FROM  RECIPIENTS  OF  OLD  AGE 
PENSIONS  OR  THEIR  ESTATES 
January  1.  1938.  to  December  31.  1938 

Number  of  Amount 

Basis  for  Recovery  Recipients  Recovered 


Unrevealed  bank  and  savings  ac- 


counts  

47 

$ 8,333.10 

Recovered  from  estates 

47 

7,789.95 

Ineligible  as  to  age,  residence,  citi- 

zenship,  or  need.. 

82 

3,872.10 

Receipts  of  income  or  proceeds 

from  sale  of  property 

23 

2,499.14 

Fraud  or  misrepresentation 

4 

562.25 

Overpayments  and  duplicate  pay- 

ments  

17 

218.41 

Miscellaneous  reasons  

17 

322.97 

Total  237 

$23,597.92 

Recoveries 

During  the  period  April  1,  1936,  through  Decem- 
ber 31,  1938,  recoveries  aggregating  $43,024.32  were 
received  by  the  State  Department  of  Public  Welfare. 
The  portion  of  this  sum  which  represented  state 


funds  for  money  payments  or  burials  was  credited 
to  the  Old  Age  Pension  Fund  and  was  used  for  pay- 
ments to  eligible  persons.  The  Social  Security  Act 
provides  that  the  portion  which  represents  funds  of 
the  Federal  Government  be  forwarded  periodically 
to  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States. 

$23,597.92  of  the  total  recoveries  of  $43,024.32  paid 
into  the  Old  Age  Pension  Fund  since  the  inception 
of  the  Public  Welfare  program,  was  received  during 
1938  from  237  recipients. 

The  workers  in  the  County  Departments  are  given 
authority  to  procure  information  from  banks  relative 
to  securities  or  cash  holdings  of  applicants  and  re- 
cipients. Through  reinvestigation,  47  persons  were 
found  to  have  cash  or  securities  which  had  not 
previously  been  disclosed.  Recoveries  totaling  $8,- 
333.10,  the  largest  item  indicated  in  the  table  above, 
were  made  for  illegal  payments  which  these  persons 
had  received. 

The  estates  of  deceased  recipients  refunded  $7,- 
789.95.  The  monthly  payments  and  burials  which 
were  the  basis  for  these  recoveries  were  received 
by  pensioners  prior  to  the  inauguration  of  the  present 
Old  Age  Pension  Law. 
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Thorough  investigation  and  careful  rechecking 
ore  responsible  for  the  recovery  of  $3,872.10  from  82 
persons  who  were  ineligible  for  payments  which  had 
been  received.  Requirements  relative  to  age,  resi- 
dence, citizenship,  or  need  were  not  met  in  these 
cases. 

The  item  of  $2,499.14  represents  voluntary  reim- 
bursements of  the  payments  received  by  23  persons 
who,  after  having  been  recipients  of  pensions  for  a 
time,  received  private  income  or  proceeds  from  sale 
of  property. 

An  applicant  for  Old  Age  Pension  is  required,  at 
the  time  of  application,  to  affirm  under  oath  that  all 
statements  ore  correct.  It  was  found  that  4 persons 
had  made  incorrect  statements  and  had  received 
payments  before  these  misrepresentations  were  re- 
vealed. Recovery  of  these  payments  is  indicated  by 
the  item  of  $562.25. 

Through  error,  17  persons  had  received  overpay- 
ments or  duplicate  payments.  The  errors  were  recti- 
fied by  the  recovery  of  $218.41. 

Miscellaneous  reasons,  such  as,  errors,  refunds, 
endorsements  by  persons  other  than  recipients,  etc., 
accounted  for  the  recovery  of  $322.97  from  17 
persons. 

The  total  amount  due  from  recipients  is  in  some 
instances  received  in  full  in  one  payment  and  in 
others — over  a period  of  time.  The  sum  of  $1,946.56, 
paid  in  installments  by  80  recipients  who  owed  $15,- 
580.18,  is  included  in  the  table  above. 

Publication  of  Names 

Section  21  of  the  Old  Age  Pension  low  of  1937  is 
as  follows: 

"Confidential  nature  of  records.  All  applica- 
tions and  case  records  concerning  any  applicant 
shall  be  confidential  and  shall  be  open  to  in- 
spection only  by  persons  duly  authorized  by  the 
County,  State  or  United  States  in  connection  with 
their  official  duties;  provided  that  the  applicant 
and  his  counsel  shall  have  an  opportunity  to 
examine  such  records  as  constitute  a basis  for 
denial,  modification  or  revocation  of  pension 
granted  or  in  case  of  a fair  hearing.  County 
Boards  shall  publish  every  six  months,  in  a 
newspaper  of  the  County  where  the  pensioners 
reside,  a list  of  the  names,  addresses  and 
awards  made  to  all  persons  receiving  old-age 
pensions  in  the  County." 


The  names  and-  addresses  of  recipients  of  Old 
Age  Pension,  and  the  total  amount  which  they  re- 
ceived during  the  period  from  September  1,  1937, 
to  February  28,  1938,  and  from  March  1,  1938,  to 
August  31,  1938,  were  published  in  newspapers  of 
the  respective  counties  as  provided  by  the  law. 

The  cost  of  publication  for  the  first  period  was 
$4,503.40  and  for  the  second  period  was  $4,448.77, 
a total  for  the  year  of  $8,952.17.  The  expense  was 
paid  by  the  counties  from  county  funds  and  was  not 
paid  from  the  Old  Age  Pension  Fund. 

In  Conejos  County,  the  names  and  addresses  of 
recipients  of  Old  Age  Pensions,  and  the  total  amount 
received  by  them,  were  published  in  the  local  papers 
without  cost  to  the  county. 

Length  of  State  Residence  at  Date  of  Appli- 
cation of  Persons  60  and  Under  65  Years 
of  Age  Accepted  for  Old  Age  Pension 
September  1,  1937-January  1,  1939 


Applicants 


Years 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Total  

3,616 

100.00 

35  and  under  40 

1,316 

36.39 

40 

" 45 

465 

12.86 

45 

" 50 

405 

11.20 

50 

" 55 

338 

9.35 

55 

" 60 

280 

7.74 

60 

" 65 

812 

22.46 

One  requirement 

applicable  to  Class 

B pen- 

sioners  only  under  Section  4 of  the  $45.00  Old  Age 
Pension  Act  quoted  on  page  1 1 is  proof  of  state 
residence  for  thirty-five  years,  continuously  and  im- 
mediately preceding  the  date  of  application.  From 
September,  1937,  when  persons  60  to  65  years  were 
first  eligible  to  receive  pensions,  to  January  1,  1939, 
the  3,616  Class  B applicants  who  were  accepted 
had  a verified  continuous  state  residence  of  35 
years.  A study  revealed  that  86.7  per  cent  of  these 
applicants  had  resided  in  the  state  for  a longer 
period  of  time  than  was  necessary  to  qualify  them 
for  Old  Age  Pension.  The  average  duration  of  state 
residence  for  the  group  was  45  years  and  4 months. 
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COLORADO  STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  WELFARE 


OLD  AGE  ASSISTANCE  IN  STATES  WITH  PLANS  APPROVED  BY  THE 

SOCIAL  SECURITY  BOARD* 


Table  7. 


December,  1938 


Number  of 


Recipients  Per 


Regions  and  States 

Number  of 
Recipients 

Amount  of  Obligations 
Incurred  for  Payments  to 
Recipients  for  the  Month’ 

Average 

Per 

Recipient 

1 ,000  Estimated 
Population  65 
and  Over’ 

TOTALS 

1,783,171 

$34,855,549 

$19.55 

•’224 

REGION  I 

Connecticut 

15,268 

407,055 

26.66 

130 

Maine 

11,968 

247,869 

20.71 

139 

Massachusetts 

74,982 

2,141,518 

28.56 

227 

New  Hampshire 

4,002 

92,359 

23.08 

*77 

Rhode  Island 

6,247 

117,290 

18.78 

139 

Vermonr 

5,203 

75,280 

14.47 

133 

REGION  II 

New  York 

110,445 

2,670,162 

24.18 

139 

REGION  III 

Delaware 

2,600 

28,178 

10.84 

124 

New  Jersey 

27,332 

527,987 

19.32 

109 

Pennsylvania 

88,342 

1,872,080 

21.19 

*142 

REGION  IV 

District  of  Columbia 

3,259 

82,789 

25.40 

78 

Maryland 

17,337 

303,532 

17.51 

160 

North  Carolina  

31,934 

298,914 

9.36 

229 

Virginia 

.u...  7,249 

69,153 

9.54 

48 

West  Virginia 

17,978 

247,956 

13.79 

229 

REGION  V 

Kentucky 

44,493 

388,463 

8.73 

241 

Michigan 

70,872 

1,212,623 

17.11 

243 

Ohio 

111,736 

2,571,523 

23.01 

231 

REGION  VI 

Illinois 

124,388 

2,303,595 

18.52 

248 

Indiana 

53,842 

889,946 

16.53 

186 

Wisconsin 

43,659 

907,104 

20.78 

198 

REGION  VII 

Alabama 

15,897 

151,257 

9.51 

144 

Florida 

34,130 

472,417 

13.84 

359 

Georgia 

35,770 

313,438 

8.76 

273 

Mississippi 

18,788 

129,983 

6.92 

219 

South  Carolina 

23,160 

171,269 

7.40 

374 

Tennessee 

22,324 

295,359 

13.23 

171 

REGION  VIII 

Iowa 

50,677 

1,004,565 

19.82 

231 

Minnesota 

65,098 

1,329,246 

20.42 

334 

Nebraska 

26,992 

462,002 

17.12 

275 

North  Dakota 

7,851 

136,488 

17.38 

218 

South  Dakota 

16,201 

324,674 

20.04 

386 

REGION  IX 

A.rkonsas 

17,277 

106,322 

6.15 

214 

Kansas 

22,143 

434,471 

19.62 

190 

Missouri 

74,434 

1,375,369 

18.48 

*239 

Oklahoma 

65,089 

1,297,634 

19.94 

547 

REGION  X 

Louisiana 

28,251 

289,927 

10.26 

349 

New  Mexico 

3,811 

42,505 

11.15 

254 

Texas 

113,230 

1.567,322 

13.84 

397 

REGION  XI 

Arizona 

6,811 

177,735 

26.10 

401 

Colorado 

'37,650 

T, 128,973 

29.99 

"468 

Idaho 

8,869 

191,101 

21.55 

332 

Montana 

12,534 

256,650 

20.48 

404 

Utah 

13,368 

273,431 

20.45 

495 

W yoming 

3,006 

64,983 

21.62 

302 

REGION  XII 

California 

125,270 

4,062,915 

32.43 

272 

Nevada 

2,099 

55,542 

26.46 

350 

Oregon 

18,846 

401,364 

21.30 

224 

Washington 

37,610 

831,187 

22.10 

301 

TERRITORIES 

Alaska 

1,078 

29,656 

27.51 

270 

Hawaii 

1,771 

22,388 

12.64 

182 

’Source:  Social  Security  Board,  Division  of  Public  Assistance  Research,  Bureau  of  Research  and  Statistics. 

’Obligations  incurred  from  Federal,  State,  and  local  funds;  administrative  expense  and  expense  for  hospitalization  and  burials  are  not 
included. 

‘Estimated  with  the  advice  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census  as  of  July  1,  1938. 

’Adjustments  have  been  made  for  grants  covering  two  or  more  eligible  individuals  for  A’abama,  Arkansas,  Georgia,  Idaho,  Kansas, 
Louisiana,  Maryland,  Mississippi,  New  Hampshire,  New  Mexico,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee.  West  Virginia,  Wyoming,  and 
Hawaii. 

’Minimum  age  under  State  plan  is  70  years,  but  rate  is  based  on  population  65  and  over. 

'Includes  S88,651  incurred  for  payments  to  2,996  recipients  60  but  under  65  years  of  age.  Rate  per  1,000  does  not  include  these  recipients. 
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Aid  to  the  Blind 


Colorado's  needy  blind  constitute  the  smallest 
single  group  of  public  assistance  recipients  in  the 
state.  These  recipients  represent  slightly  more  than 
one  per  cent  of  the  categorical  case  load  in  the  state, 
and  the  funds  which  were  expended  for  monthly 
awards  in  1938  represent  1.4  per  cent  of  the  total 
expenditures  for  categorical  money  payments. 

In  the  41  jurisdictions  of  the  United  States  par- 
ticipating in  the  Social  Security  program  for  the  needy 
blind  in  October,  1938,  43  per  100,000  of  the  estimated 
population  were  recipients  of  this  type  of  assistance. 
In  the  same  month,  out  of  every  100,000  persons  in 
Colorado,  57  received  Aid  to  the  Blind.  Colorado's 
overage  monthly  award  of  $27.93  was  exceeded  only 
by  California,  Washington,  and  Wyoming.* 

'Social  Security  Bulletin — December,  1938. 


Fifty-two  of  the  63  counties  of  the  state  reported 
623  Aid  to  the  Blind  recipients  in  December,  1938; 
approximately  50  per  cent  of  the  cases  were  reported 
by  six  counties — Denver,  El  Paso,  Jefferson,  Las  Ani- 
mas, Pueblo,  and  Weld.  The  623  needy  blind  per- 
sons, who  met  eligibility  requirements  under  the  law 
and  received  benefits  based  on  individual  needs, 
indicate  an  increase  of  7.6  per  cent  over  December, 
1937.  The  number  of  Aid  to  the  Blind  recipients 
is  no  reliable  basis  for  approximating  the  extent  of 
blindness  in  the  needy  population  of  Colorado  inas- 
much as  many  aged  blind  persons  are  recipients  of 
Old  Age  Pension. 


AID  TO  THE  BLIND  STATISTICS 


Applications 

Pending- 

Received 


■December  31, 
during  1938.... 


1937 


January  1,  1938-January  1,  1939 


Total  

Disposed  of  during  the  period - 

A.  Granted  

B.  Not  granted 

1.  Not  blind  as  defined  in  Law 

2.  Sufficient  resources 

3.  Residence  requirements  not  met 

4.  Did  not  consent  to  operation 

5.  Citizenship  requirements  not  met 

6.  Receiving  Old  Age  Pension 

7.  Withdrawal  

8.  Moved  out  of  county . 

9.  Operation  would  not  benefit 

10.  Treatment  not  necessary 

11.  Private  organization  assumed  responsibility... 

12.  Under  18  years  of  age.  

Pending — December  31,  1938 


30 

23 

7 

5 

4 

4 

3 

3 

3 

1 

1 

1 


Cases  Under  Care 

Continued  from  December,  1937 

Added  during  1938 

Total  

Closed  during  period 

Reason  for  closing 

1 . Death  

2.  Vision  wholly  or  partially  restored 

3.  Transferred  to  Old  Age  Pension  rolls 

4.  Transferred  to  another  county 

5.  Became  self-supporting  for  reasons  other  than  restoration  of  sight. 

6.  Relatives  became  able  to  support 

7.  Admitted  to  public  institution ... 

8.  Not  eligible  for  original  gran' 

9.  Admitted  to  voluntary  institution 

10.  Moved  to  another  state 

1 1.  Transferred  to  WPA — 

Continued  to  January,  1939 


149 

85 


30 

22 

11 

11 

9 

5 

5 

4 

2 

1 

1 


. 26 
.237 


.263 

234 


29 


579 

149 

728 

101 


627 
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The  table  above  shows  that  237  applications  were 
received  during  the  twelve-month  period  and  that 
the  Coimty  Departments  of  Public  Welfare  took  for- 
mal action  on  234  applications.  After  thorough 
investigation,  approximately  one-third  were  not 
granted  assistance,  and  their  applications  were 
denied  on  the  basis  of  ineligibility  or  were  disposed 
of  for  other  reasons.  It  will  be  noted  that  in  the 
majority  of  these  cases,  the  applicants  failed  to  meet 
eligibility  requirements  relative  to  need,  lack  of 
vision,  residence,  citizenship,  or  age.  Other  reasons 
for  non-acceptance  were  miscellaneous,  such  as 
voluntary  withdrawal  of  the  application  and  appli- 
cant's refusal  to  imdergo  an  operation  which  the 
ophthalmologist  advised  in  order  to  prevent  blind- 
ness or  to  restore  eyesight. 

During  the  year,  101  cases  were  closed;  in  90 
of  these  cases  awards  were  definitely  discontinued, 
and  in  11  cases  the  recipient  moved  to  another 
county  in  the  state  and  the  State  Department  author- 
ized the  awards  to  be  continued  in  the  county  from 
which  he  moved  until  the  month  in  which  the  new 
county  of  residence  assumed  the  responsibility  for 
payments.  In  one-third  of  the  cases  the  awards  were 
discontinued  because  of  the  death  of  the  recipient. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  9 cases  were  closed  be- 
cause the  recipients  became  self-supporting  even 
though  sight  was  not  restored. 

The  chart  opposite  shows  Federal,  state,  and 
county  participation  in  the  Aid  to  the  Blind  program 
pertaining  to  expenditures  in  1938.  In  monthly  awards 
the  Federal  Government  pays  one-half  of  the  cost;  the 
state  and  county  bear  equally  the  cost  of  the  remain- 
ing one-half.  The  3.2  per  cent  of  the  total  expendi- 
tures indicated  as  "Service"  included  costs  for 
burials,  and  costs  for  hospitalization  and  medical 
treatment  for  the  prevention  of  blindness  or  the 
restoration  of  sight.  The  counties  pay  for  these 
services  and  ore  reimbursed  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment for  three-fourths  of  the  expenditures.  Money 
payments  in  monthly  awards  represented  96.18  per 
cent  of  the  total  expenditures  for  Aid  to  the  Blind,  the 
half  of  which  was  paid  by  the  Federal  Government. 
When  considering  all  expenditures  for  Aid  to  the 
Blind,  the  Federal  Government  paid  48.09  per  cent 
of  the  total;  the  state  26.91  per  cent;  the  county  25 
per  cent. 

There  is  no  provision  in  the  Social  Security  Act 
for  prevention  of  blindness  nor  for  restoration  of  eye- 
sight; however,  the  Colorado  law  makes  provision 
for  treatment. 

"Section  18.  Expenses  for  treatment.  Tem- 
porary assistance  may  be  granted  by  the  county 
department  to  any  applicant  or  additional  assist- 
(Continued  on  Page  23) 


PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  NET  DISBURSE- 
MENTS FOR  AID  TO  THE  BLIND— SOURCE 
OF  FUNDS  AND  CLASSIFICATION  OF 
EXPENDITURE 

1938 


BURIAL  0.67%,  STATE  SHARE  75%,  COUNTY 
SHARE  25% 

! 1 hospitalization  and  other  medical  care 
state  share  75%,  COUNTY  SHARE  25% 


Classification 

Expenditures 

Amount 

Per  Cent 

Money  Payments  

$194,937.67 

96.18 

Burials  

1,365.00 

.67 

Hospitalization  and 

Medical  Care 

6,385.93 

3.15 

Total  

$202,688.60 

100.00 

Source  of  Funds 

Expenditures 

Amount 

Per  Cent 

State  

$ 54,546.61 

26.91 

County  

50,672.13 

25.00 

Federal  

97,469.86 

48.09 

Total  - 

$202,688.60 

100.00 

Applications,  Cases  Under  Core,  and  Obligations 
Year  1938 
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Aid  to  the  Blind 

(Continued  from  Page  21) 

ance  granted  to  any  recipient  who  is  in  need  of 
treatment  either  to  prevent  blindness  or  to  restore 
his  eyesight  whether  or  not  he  is  blind  as  defined 
in  Section  2 of  this  Act,  if  he  is  otherwise  qualified 
for  assistance  under  this  Act.  The  assistance  may 
include  necessary  traveling  expenses  and  other 
expenses  to  receive  treatment  from  a hospital  or 
clinic  designated  by  the  State  Department.  Such 
payment  shall  be  allowed  and  paid  in  the  same 
manner  as  assistance  to  the  blind  provided  by  this 
Act,  and  shall  be  subject  to  the  reimbursement 
by  the  state  in  the  same  manner  as  assistance 
to  the  blind.” 

Treatment  is  initiated  only  after  the  applicant  has 
been  examined  by  an  ophthalmologist  approved  by 
the  State  Department  of  Public  Welfare.  Final  de- 
cision as  to  its  advisability  rests  with  the  State  Con- 
sulting Ophthalmologist  who  authorizes  treatment  if 
there  is  definite  probability  of  improvement  of  vision. 

Under  Section  18  of  the  Aid  to  the  Blind  Law,  a 
gross  expenditure  of  $6,527.85  was  made  during  1938 
for  the  benefit  of  49  persons  who  were  in  need  of  this 
service  either  to  prevent  blindness  or  to  restore  eye- 
sight. Twenty  men  and  26  women  received  eye 
operations  at  a gross  cost  of  $6,508.35  for  hospitaliza- 
tion and  medical  treatment.  The  ages  of  these  per- 
sons ranged  from  19  to  84  years — 44  were  white,  2 
were  Negro.  All  the  men  were  over  the  age  of  50, 
whereas  the  ages  of  the  women  ranged  from  19  to 
80  years.  Thirty-four  of  the  46  cases  were  above  the 
age  of  60.  In  this  age  group,  cataracts  made  oper- 
ations necessary  in  32  cases;  one  person  had  an 


eye  removed;  and  one  was  operated  for  glaucoma. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  one-half  of  blindness  in 
persons  past  60  years  is  due  to  cataract.  In  the  age 
group  under  60  years,  there  was  also  a high  inci- 
dence of  cataracts.  It  was  indicated  that  only  two 
were  operated  for  reasons  other  than  cataract — a 
man  56  years  old  had  an  eye  removed  in  order  to 
serve  the  sight  of  the  other;  a girl  1 9 years  old  had  an 
enucleation  and  implantation  operation. 

Inasmuch  as  treatment  has  not  been  completed 
in  many  of  the  cases,  final  results  of  all  operations 
are  not  known.  The  study  revealed,  however,  that 
22  of  the  46  blind  cases  were  closed  because  vision 
of  the  recipient  was  restored,  and  that  a small  num- 
ber ore  receiving  Aid  to  the  Blind  monthly  awards, 
indicating  that  they  still  meet  eligibility  requirements 
relative  to  visual  acuity  stipulated  in  the  law.  At 
the  termination  of  their  treatment,  if  they  are  of  em- 
ployable age,  there  is  a possibility  of  their  returning 
to  gainful  employment.  Approximately  one-half  of 
the  persons  over  60  years  were  removed  from  Aid 
to  the  Blind  rolls  and  are  now  recipients  of  Old  Age 
Pension.  Few  persons  of  this  age  can  be  restored  to 
economic  independence;  nevertheless,  the  expense 
of  treatment  seems  justified  from  the  social  point  of 
view  if  the  restoration  of  vision  will  make  them  less 
dependent  on  others  for  personal  needs  or  will  en- 
able them  to  assume  their  responsibility  in  the  home. 

Since  blindness  is  so  definite  a cause  of  depend 
ency,  the  extension  of  the  measures  relative  to  the 
prevention  of  blindness  or  restoration  of  sight  in  the 
Aid  to  the  Blind  program  is  well-founded  both  eco- 
nomically and  socially.  It  is  impossible  to  estimate 
the  ultimate  savings  or  the  resultant  benefits  in  terms 
of  human  welfare. 


General  Assistance 

(Continued  from  Page  6) 

sistance  given  to  families  having  an  employable 
member  is  extended  only  on  a temporary  basis. 
County  reports  show  that  many  of  these  needy  em- 
ployables were  certified  to  WPA  and  were  given 
temporary  assistance  while  awaiting  assignment  to 
work  projects.  A decline  in  the  number  of  employ- 
able persons  in  need  of  assistance  was  evidenced 
in  the  late  spring  and  summer  months  indicating  that 
seasonal  labor  was  available.  Aside  from  seasonal 
factors,  the  trend  in  the  number  of  cases  receiving 
general  assistance  was,  no  doubt,  affected  by  the 
tendencies  occurring  under  other  public-financed 
programs. 


New  Board  Member 

Mr.  David  W.  Oyler  was  appointed  by  Governor 
Teller  Ammons  in  December,  1938,  to  complete  an 
unexpired  term  ending  May  29,  1939.  He  will  fill  the 
vacancy  created  by  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Frank 
Mancini.  Mr.  Oyler,  who  is  a prominent  Denver  at- 
torney, has  been  identified  with  civic  and  welfare 
activities  for  many  years. 
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Child  Welfare  in  Colorado 


The  Child  Welfare  Division  of  the  State  Department 
of  Public  Welfare  provides  for  case-work  services  to 
homeless,  neglected,  dependent,  predelinquent,  and 
handicappd  children  in  areas  predominantly  rural. 
These  services  are  made  possible  through  the  coop- 
eration of  three  units  of  government — Federal,  state, 
and  county.  The  program  is  essentially  one  of  pre- 
vention; it  emphasizes  the  importance  of  keeping  the 
child  in  his  own  home;  it  makes  provision  for  place- 
ment in  an  approved,  carefully  selected  foster  home 
when  such  arrangement  is  deemed  advisable. 

The  Child  Welfare  Division,  with  the  help  of  the 
State  Advisory  Committee  on  Child  Welfare  and  the 
cooperation  of  both  private  and  public  children's 
agencies,  attempts  to  ascertain  the  needs  of  the  chil- 
dren in  the  state  and  to  assist  in  meeting  these  needs 
by: 

(1)  Providing  special  case-work  services  to  chil- 
dren who  are  living  with  their  parents  but  are 
presenting  behavior  problems; 

(2)  Providing  special  case-work  services  to  chil- 
dren in  foster  homes; 

(3)  Securing  a foster  home  that  best  meets  the 
needs  of  the  child. 

The  Child  Welfare  Division  has  four  demonstration 
units  in  each  of  which  there  is  a Child  Welfare  Super- 
visor on  the  staff  of  the  County  Department  of  Public 
Welfare.  She  is  one  who  has  had  experience  and 
training  in  child  welfare  and  is  under  the  direction  of 
the  Child  Welfare  Consultant  in  that  district. 

In  child  welfare  cases,  the  Supervisor  in  a demon- 
stration unit  assists  and  gives  advice  to  the  staff  of 
the  County  Depar'ment,  the  courts,  the  schools,  and 
other  organizations  and  agencies  interested  in  or  do- 
ing child  welfare  work.  The  District  Consultants  give 
this  service  to  these  groups  in  the  counties  where 
there  are  no  demonstration  units. 

One  demonstration  unit  is  also  a training  center 
for  graduate  students  who  are  enrolled  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Denver  School  of  Social  Work.  In  this  unit 
they  receive  professional  case-work  training  and  ac- 
quire experience  in  the  child  welfare  field  under  the 
direction  of  the  Supervisor  of  Training. 

In  presenting  the  second  annual  report  of  the 
Division  of  Child  Welfare,  it  seems  fitting  to  picture 
the  work  done  by  the  Division  in  one  of  the  major 
fields  of  service  to  children,  i.e.,  foster  home  care. 
This  means  care  in  a family  home  apart  from  the 
natural  or  legal  parents  and  other  relatives  of  the 
child. 


The  1937  annual  report  traced  the  development 
of  public  child  welfare  in  Colorado  from  the  terri- 
torial days  to  the  establishment  of  the  Child  Welfare' 
Division  of  the  State  Department  of  Public  Welfare 
by  the  Welfare  Organization  Act  of  1936  and  through 
its  first  period  of  activity  to  1938. 

During  1938,  the  Child  Welfare  Division  con- 
tinued to  supervise  child  welfare  activities  in  rural 
areas  and  to  cooperate  with  the  Children's  Bureau 
of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor  in  establishing, 
extending,  and  strengthening  Child  Welfare  Serv- 
ices.^ For  the  second  year  in  the  history  of  the 
state,  Colorado's  rural  children  have  had  the  same 
services  and  opportunities  on  a state-wide  basis  as 
some  of  its  city  children  have  been  enjoying  for 
years  through  private  organizations. 

In  providing  this  care  for  the  rural  child,  the 
Division  has  endeavored  to  apply  the  principles  of 
the  Children's  Charter,  the  child's  "bill  of  rights", 
formulated  by  the  White  House  Conferences  of 
1909,  1919,  and  1930,  which  is  accepted  nationally 
as  the  criterion  for  services  to  children.  The  third 
provision  of  this  charter  is:  "For  every  child  a home 
and  that  love  and  security  which  a home  provides; 
and  for  that  child  who  must  receive  foster  care,  the 
nearest  substitute  for  his  own  home"."  The  staff 
of  the  Child  Welfare  Division  makes  every  effort  to 
see  that  a child  is  cared  for  in  his  own  home,  but 
when  this  arrangement  is  impossible,  foster  home 
care  is  deemed  expedient  if  the  "nearest  substitute" 
is  to  be  provided. 

There  are  various  types  of  foster  homes  used  by 
the  Child  Welfare  Division. 

1.  A boarding  home  is  one  in  which  the  foster 
parents  are  paid  for  their  services  which  consist  of 
personal  care  and  training  as  well  as  food  and 
shelter  for  the  child. 

2.  A free  home  affords  the  same  type  of  care 
without  money  compensation. 

3.  A wage-boarding  home  is  one  in  which  the 
boy  or  girl  works  outside  the  home  and  pays  board 
directly  to  the  foster  mother. 

4.  An  adoption  home  is  the  same  as  a free 
home,  except  that  the  child  is  placed  with  the  under- 
standing that  if  the  situation  proves  satisfactory, 
the  child  will  be  adopted;  in  the  majority  of  cases 
children  are  placed  for  adoption  through  the  Colo- 
rado State  Home  for  Dependent  Children. 

’Colorado  Session  Laws,  1936,  Chapter  5,  Section  8. 

"The  Children's  Charter. 
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5.  A wage  home  is  that  in  which  the  adolescent 
is  placed  on  the  same  basis  as  in  a free  home;  how- 
ever, he  is  paid  for  definite  work. 

The  Division  is  busily  engaged  in  developing 
standards  for  foster  homes;  in  carefully  studying 
each  foster  home  in  relation  to  the  individual  child 
to  be  placed;  and  in  supervising  the  child  in  the 
foster  home. 


This  report  covers  only  the  first  foster  home 
mentioned — the  boarding  home.  In  1936  the  Legis- 
lature made  on  appropriation  to  meet  the  cost  of 
boarding  home  core  for  children,  who,  after  careful 
study  by  professionally  trained  and  experienced 
child  welfare  workers,  are  found  to  be  in  need  of 
such  service.  From  October  1,  1936,  to  October  1, 
1938,  such  care  was  provided  for  223  children. 


REASON  FOR  BOARDING  HOME  PLACEMENT.  AGE  OF  CHILDREN  AT  TIME  OF  PLACEMENT 

October  1,  1936-October  1,  1938 


REASON 


Age 

Total 

Neglect  of 
Parents 

Delin- 

quency 

ni-Health 
Child  Parent 

Behavior 

Problem 

Born  Out 
of  Wedlock 

Motherless 

Personality 

Disorder 

Need 

Psychic 

Stud 

TOTAL 

...223 

52 

14 

40 

25 

37 

9 

33 

2 

11 

Under 

1 year 

....  10 

1 

1 

8 

1 and  under 

2 

years.-.. 

....  5 

2 

1 

1 

1 

2 

3 

....  7 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

3 

4 

....  13 

5 

4 

4 

4 

5 

....  10 

5 

3 

1 

1 

5 

" 

6 

....  17 

5 

2 

4 

6 

6 

7 

....  9 

4 

1 

2 

1 

1 

7 

8 

....  15 

4 

5 

2 

1 

2 

1 

8 

9 

....  13 

3 

3 

1 

3 

•3 

9 

" 

10 

....  17 

7 

5 

2 

2 

1 

10 

11 

....  15 

4 

1 

4 

5 

1 

11 

12 

....  11 

1 

5 

2 

1 

1 

1 

12 

13 

....  10 

1 

1 

3 

3 

2 

13 

14 

....  18 

2 

3 

■ 2 

8 

3 

14 

15 

. -.  15 

2 

4 

3 

5 

1 

15 

16 

....  17 

3 

2 

6 

5 

1 

16 

" 

17 

...  12 

2 

2 

3 

2 

1 

1 

1 

17 

18 

....  5 

2 

1 

2 

18 

19 

....  1 

1 

19 

20 

....  2 

1 

1 

20 

21 

....  1 

1 

On  the  table  above,  the  children  who  were  found 
in  need  of  boarding  home  care  and  were  given  this 
service  ore  shown  to  be: 

1.  Children  who  were  neglected  by  their  par- 
ents; that  is,  cases  in  which  parents  physically 
abused  their  children,  were  unwilling  to  provide  life's 
necessities,  or  abandoned  them; 

2.  Children  who  were  delinquent; 

3.  Children  in  ill-health  or  with  obvious  physical 
defects,  who  needed  specialized  medical  care  which 
is  not  available  in  rural  areas; 

4.  Children  whose  parents  because  of  illness  or 
incapacity  were  unable  to  core  for  them; 

5.  Children  presenting  special  conduct  or  be- 
ha\dor  problems  which  would  hinder  normal  de- 
velopment of  the  children  in  their  own  homes  or 
would  hove  a detrimental  effect  on  other  members 
of  the  family; 

6.  Children  of  unmarried  mothers  during  the 
time  the  mother  attempted  to  work  out  some  solution 
of  her  problem; 


7.  Children  whose  mothers  were  out  of  the  home 
because  of  death,  desertion,  or  other  reasons,  and 
whose  fathers  retained  custody  but  were  unable  to 
maintain  a home  for  them; 

8.  Children  who  had  developed  behavior  devi- 
ations so  for  from  the  normal  as  to  have  personality 
disorders  and  who  required  treatment  by  a psychi- 
atrist in  order  to  prevent  complete  personality  disin- 
tegration and  the  need  for  custodial  core  in  an  in- 
stitution; 

9.  Children  whose  conduct  or  mental  condition 
needed  diagnosis  by  a psychiatrist  at  the  Child 
Guidance  Clinic. 

In  the  above  table  only  one  reason  for  each 
child's  placement  is  given — the  precipitating  reason. 
In  some  instances  there  are  overlapping  reasons 
for  placement.  For  example:  A child  who  is  a diffi- 
cult behavior  problem  may  hove  ill  or  incapacitated 
parents  whose  illness  may  be  a contributing  factor 
to  the  child's  behcrvdor  problem.  A child  who  is  physi- 
cally ill  may,  in  addition,  be  a behavior  problem. 
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When  considering  reasons  for  placement,  it  is 
kept  in  mind  that  no  child  should  ever  be  removed 
from  his  own  home  because  of  poverty  alone.  If  it 
is  a matter  of  adjusting  economic  need,  the  case  is 
referred  to  the  local  County  Department  of  Public 
Welfare  which  assumes  the  responsibility  of  pro- 
viding for  the  family  group. 

Of  the  223  children  who  received  boarding  home 
care,  205  were  white;  13  were  Spanish  American; 
and  5 were  Negro.  These  96  girls  and  127  boys 
were  found  to  have  on  overage  age  of  9.8  years. 

This  study  indicated  that  ill-health  of  the  child 
or  that  of  the  parents  made  65,  or  29  per  cent,  of  the 
placements  necessary.  In  approximately  two-thirds 
of  these  cases  the  children  were  physically  ill  or 
had  obvious  physical  defects.  Parents  neglected 
52,  or  23  per  cent  of  the  children  to  the  extent  that 
a number  of  them  were  in  danger  of  becoming  de- 
linquent. Seventeen  per  cent  of  the  children  had 
behavior  problems;  15  per  cent  were  motherless;  and 
6 per  cent  were  delinquent.  The  remaining  10  per 


cent  included  9 children  born  out  of  wedlock  who 
were  given  care  while  plans  of  a more  permanent 
nature  were  being  formulated;  11  who  indicated  a 
need  for  Qrild  Guidance  Clinic  study;  and  2 youths 
of  adolescent  age  who  required  treatment  for  per- 
sonality disorders. 

Just  as  every  effort  is  made  to  see  that  the  child 
is  cored  for  in  his  own  home  before  placement  is  ad- 
vised, so,  after  placement  every  effort  is  made  by 
the  Child  Welfare  Worker  to  rehabilitate  the  child's 
own  home  in  order  that  he  can  return  to  it  if  at  all 
possible.  The  parents  are  visited  and  consulted 
frequently  in  an  effort  to  give  them  further  under- 
standing of  the  factors  which  contribute  to  the  child's 
problem.  In  helping  them  to  modify  their  attitudes 
and  to  change  the  conditions  in  the  home,  the  fabric 
of  a new  family  relationship  is  woven.  When  the 
child  returns,  he,  too,  has  different  attitudes  which 
hove  been  acquired  through  guidance  and  training 
in  the  boarding  home,  and  by  physical  and  emotion- 
al treatment  in  many  cases. 


CHILDREN  IN  BOARDING  HOMES  ON  OCTOBER  1.  1938 


Reason  for  Placement — Length  of  Time  Under  Core 


REASON 


Weeks 

Total 

Neglect  of 

Delin- 

Ill-Health 

Behavior 

Born  Out 

Mother- 

Person- 
ahty  Dis 
order 

Parents 

quency 

Child 

Parent 

Problem 

of  Wedlock 

less 

TOTAL 

79 

24 

5 

6 

3 

21 

5 

14 

1 

Under  4 weeks 

5 

2 

3 

4 and  under 

8 weeks 

14 

6 

2 

2 

4 

8 " 

12  " . 

5 

1 

1 

2 

1 

12  " 

16  " 

1 

1 

16  " 

20  " 

7 

1 

1 

4 

1 

20  " 

24  " 

4 

1 

1 

1 

1 

24  " 

28  " 

6 

1 

1 

2 

2 

28  " 

32  " 

6 

5 

1 

32  " 

36  " 

2 

2 

36  " 

40  " 

3 

1 

1 

1 

40  " 

44  " 

3 

1 

1 

1 

44  " 

48  " 

A 

2 

2 

48  " 

52  " 

2 

2 

52  " 

56  " 

10 

6 

2 

2 

56  " 

60  " 

4 

1 

3 

60  and  over.. 

3 

2 

1 

Of  the  223  children  placed  in  boarding  homes  in 
the  two-year  period,  a majority  of  them  were  re- 
turned to  their  own  homes,  and  only  97  were  under 
care  on  October  1,  1938. 

There  ore  certain  children's  situations  that  are 
more  rapidly  remedied  than  others.  For  instance, 
of  those  cases  in  which  illness  of  parents  necessi- 
tated 25  placements  in  the  two-year  period,  only  3 
children  remained  in  boarding  homes  on  October  1, 
1938.  Similarly,  in  motherless  home  situations  ne- 
cessitating the  placement  of  33  children,  only  14  of 
them  remained.  This  indicates  that  these  homes 


were  sufficiently  rehabilitated  with  housekeeper 
service  or  with  the  help  of  relatives  to  make  the 
child's  retirrn  possible. 

Since  character  and  behavior  develop  slowly 
and  a longer  period  of  time  is  required  to  effect 
changes  in  personality,  a child  who  has  become  a 
behavior  problem  needs  placement  of  longer  dura- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  only  6 of  the  40  physically 
ill  children  were  in  boarding  homes  at  the  termina- 
tion of  the  study.  Child  Guidance  Clinic  study  for 
diagnostic  purposes  was  relatively  short  in  dura- 
(Continued  on  Page  30) 
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Aid  to  Dependent  Children 


By  the  enactment  of  advanced  humanitarian 
legislation  and  the  progress  which  it  has  made  pos- 
sible in  the  field  of  public  welfare,  Colorado  has 
taken  a place  of  high  rank  among  the  states.  The 
Aid  to  Dependent  Children  program  is  designed  to 
insure  that  a family  shall  not  be  disrupted  for 
reasons  concerned  with  poverty  alone.  When  chil- 
dren are  deprived  of  parental  support,  public  pro- 
vision in  the  form  of  regular  and  definite  financial 
assistance  is  necessary  in  order  to  give  them  as- 
surance of  security.  The  state  recognizes  that  the 
welfare  of  the  child  is  a major  consideration  and 
that  an  adequate  allowance  has  on  important  in- 
fluence in  preventing  delinquency  and  other  social 
problems.  The  indirect  results  of  an  effective  pro- 
gram for  child  care  affect  a for  greater  number  of 
people  than  the  Aid  to  Dependent  Children  rolls 
indicate.  Maintaining  children  in  their  homes  at 
the  highest  possible  standard  of  decency  and  health 
is  of  vital  importance  to  every  person  in  the  state 
from  the  standpoint  of  public  economy,  protection 
of  the  community,  and  humanity. 

In  Colorado,  assistance  in  monthly  cash  pay- 
ments is  given  under  the  1936  AID  TO  DEPENDENT 
CHILDREN  ACT  to  a child: 

(a)  Who  is  under  16  years  of  age; 

(b)  Who  is  deprived  of  parental  support  or  care 
by  reason  of  the  death,  continued  absence 
from  the  home,  or  physical  or  mental  in- 
capacity of  a parent,  and  whose  relatives 
liable  under  the  law  ore  not  able  to  provide 
adequate  care  and  support  of  such  child  with- 
out public  assistance; 

(c)  Who  is  living  in  a suitable  family  home  with 
his  father,  mother,  grandfather,  grandmother, 
brother,  sister,  stepfather,  stepmother,  step- 
brother, stepsister,  uncle,  or  aunt; 

(d)  Who  has  resided  in  the  state  for  one  year 
immediately  preceding  the  application;  or 
was  born  in  the  state  within  one  year  imme- 
diately preceding  the  application,  and  whose 
mother  has  resided  in  the  state  one  year  pre- 
ceding the  birth  of  said  child. 

Aid  to  Dependent  Children  can  be  given  only  in 
monthly  money  payments  which  cannot  exceed 
$18.00  for  the  first  child  and  $12.00  for  each  addi- 
tional child  in  the  home. 

The  Social  Security  Board  has  recommended  to 
the  Congress  that  some  revisions  be  made  in  the 
Social  Security  Act  pertaining  to  Aid  to  Dependent 


Children.  If  legislation  is  enacted  in  conformity  with 
these  recommendations,  the  benefits  of  the  Aid  to 
Dependent  Children  program  will  be  materially  en- 
hanced inasmuch  as  Federal  participation  in  money 
payments  to  recipients  would  be  increased  from 
one-third  to  one-half;  the  maximum  age  of  16  years 
would  be  increased  two  years  if  the  child  is  attend- 
ing school;  and  a maximum  monthly  award  of  $30.00 
for  at  least  the  first  and  second  eligible  child  in 
the  family  would  replace  the  present  maximum  pay- 
ment of  $18.00  for  the  first  child  and  $12.00  for  each 
additional  child.  This  proposed  legislation  has  been 
viewed  with  favor  and  there  is  definite  likelihood 
of  its  enactment  by  the  Congress.  It  would,  there- 
fore, follow  that  liberalization  of  the  provisions  in 
the  Colorado  Aid  to  Dependent  Children  Act  of  1936 
would  not  only  be  expedient  but  necessary.  By  this 
means,  the  state  would  derive  the  maximum  benefit 
from  Federal  participation  in  the  program  for  needy 
children,  and  the  counties  as  well  as  the  state 
would  be  relieved  of  their  financial  burden  to  a 
greater  extent  than  is  now  possible. 

Prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  present  law.  Aid 
to  Dependent  Children  was  known  as  "Mothers' 
Compensation"  in  Colorado.  The  County  Judges 
determined  eligibility  and  granted  assistance.  The 
provisions  of  the  law  were  such  that  the  entire  cost 
of  the  program  was  the  responsibility  of  the  indi- 
vidual counties  extending  this  type  of  aid.  It  can- 
not be  said  that  this  program  operated  on  a state- 
wide basis  for,  on  April  1,  1936,  only  771  families 
with  2,346  children  were  on  the  rolls.  The  last 
monthly  payment  under  the  Mothers'  Compensation 
Act  was  received  in  March,  1936. 

All  counties  with  eligible  families  must  partici- 
pate in  the  Aid  to  Dependent  Children  program  in 
order  to  insure  any  Federal  participation  in  pay- 
ments to  recipients  within  the  state.  Consequently, 
there  was  a rapid  geographic  extension  as  well  as 
a pronounced  growth  in  case  loads  and  in  benefits 
to  recipients  after  April,  1936.  When  the  first  mon+hly 
payments  were  made  under  the  Aid  to  Dependent 
Children  Law,  37  of  the  63  counties  of  the  state  re- 
ported recipients  of  Aid  to  Dependent  Children.  Due 
primarily  to  the  pressure  of  work  in  connection  with 
the  initial  organization  of  the  County  Departments, 
only  19  applications  were  approved  by  the  County 
Boards  of  Public  Welfare  during  the  month.  By 
July,  1936,  52  counties  had  reported  eligible  cases 
receiving  benefits;  the  number  was  increased  to  62 
counties  within  the  next  six-month  period;  and  by 
July,  1937,  the  program  was  state-wide  in  scope. 
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NET  DISBURSEMENTS  FOR  AID  TO  DEPENDENT 
CHILDREN— PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION 
BY  SOURCE  OF  FUNDS 
1938 


Source  of  Funds 

Money  Payments 

Amount 

Per  Cent 

State 

$ 446,786.13 

33  V:; 

County 

446,786.15 

331^ 

Federal-  

446,786.17 

33V. 

Total  

$1,340,358.45 

100.00 

It  is  indicated  above  that  the  net  expenditure 
for  Aid  to  Dependent  Children  in  1938  was  $1,340,- 
358.45  which  was  borne  in  equal  proportion  by  the 
Federal  Government,  the  state,  and  the  county  units. 
Refunds  and  recoveries  from  grantees  who  were 
later  found  to  be  ineligible,  and  checks  canceled 
after  issuance,  have  been  deducted.  The  Federal 
Government  participates  only  in  monthly  awards 
to  eligible  recipients,  and  the  Colorado  law  limits 
disbursements  from  Aid  to  Dependent  Children 
Funds  to  cash  payments  ijiade  in  behalf  of  depend- 
ent children.  Inasmuch  as  the  monthly  awards  may 
not  exceed  a stipulated  amount  based  on  the  num- 
ber of  eligible  dependent  children  in  the  family,  the 
Aid  to  Dependent  Children  payment,  in  many  in- 
stances, is  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  budgetary  de- 
ficiency. The  County  Departments,  therefore,  find  it 


necessary  to  give  additional  assistance  payable 
from  General  Relief  Funds. 

An  analysis  of  the  December,  1938,  reports  from 
36  counties  having  2,870  Aid  to  Dependent  Children 
cases,  or  approximately  three-fourths  of  the  total 
case  load  in  the  state,  indicated  that  the  average 
Aid  to  Dependent  Children  award  ranged  from 
$17.33  to  $36.43  per  family,  and  that  762,  or  27  per 
cent  of  the  families,  were  given  general  assistance. 
In  these  families,  there  was  a total  of  3,046  persons 
including  the  dependent  children  on  whom  the  Aid 
to  Dependent  Children  grants  were  based.  $12,- 
431.98,  or  an  average  of  $16.31  for  these  762  fami- 
lies, was  expended  from  General  Relief  Funds  as 
supplementary  assistance  in  the  form  of  money  pay- 
ments, hospitalization,  medical  care,  burials,  rent, 
fuel,  food,  etc. — more  than  one  of  these  items  were 
given  to  some  recipients. 

Table  11  shows  that  in  December,  1938,  there 
were  22  recipients  of  Aid  to  Dependent  Children  per 
1,000  under  16  years  in  the  estimated  population 
of  the  42  jurisdictions  with  plans  approved  by  the 
Social  Security  Board;  Colorado  paid  awards  in 
behalf  of  10,020  children  which  represented  34  per 
1,000  in  the  estimated  population  under  16  years 
of  age  in  the  state.  In  terms  of  proportionate  rate 
of  dependency,  Colorado  occupied  the  eighth  place 
among  the  states,  exceeded  only  by  Arizona,  Mary- 
land, Oklahoma,  Utah,  Idaho,  Louisiana,  and  Indi- 
ana. Seventeen  states  paid  higher  overage  awards 
to  the  families  than  the  $30.96  in  Colorado.  Monthly 
averages  per  family  ranged  from  a low  of  $8.14  in 
Arkansas  to  $65.03  in  Massachusetts.  The  national 
average  award  of  $32.58  exceeded  the  Colorado 
average  by  $1.62.  The  3,883  families  on  the  rolls 
in  Colorado  are  shown  to  have  an  average  of  2.6 
children,  which  is  only  slightly  more  than  the  United 
States  average  of  2.5.  These  averages  can  be  said 
to  be  only  indicative  of  the  size  of  family,  for  in 
many  instances  there  are  other  children  in  the  house- 
hold who  do  not  fall  within  the  limits  of  eligibility 
requirements. 

A classification  of  recipients,  according  to  num- 
ber of  eligible  dependent  children  and  amount  of 
payment  received  in  September,  1938,  is  shown  on 
Table  10.  The  analysis  of  the  pay  rolls  submitted 
by  the  County  Departments  revealed  that  there  was 
a wide  variance  in  the  amounts  av/arded — from 
$5.00  to  $101.00.  The  maximum  payment  allowable 
was  received  by  58  per  cent  of  the  families  on  the 
rolls,  but  not  by  any  of  the  61  families  having  more 
than  6 children. 


2^ 
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FAMILIES  RECEIVING  AID  TO  DEPENDENT 
CHILDREN  CLASSIFIED  BY  NUMBER 
OF  ELIGIBLE  CHILDREN 

September,  1938 


Family  Recipients 

Number  of  Children 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Total  

3,698 

100.0 

One  

..1,002 

27.1 

Two  

.1,078 

29.2 

Three  

- 737 

19.9 

Four  

459 

12.4 

Five  

227 

6.1 

Six  

134 

3.6 

Seven  

37 

1.0 

Eight  

15 

.4 

Nine  

7 

.2 

Ten  

2 

.1 

Although  the  number  of  children  in  the  family 
ranged  from  1 to  10,  only  a very  few  were  shown  in 
the  large  families.  More  than  three-fourths  of  the 
families  had  3 or  less  children;  families  with  2 chil- 
dren represented  almost  three-tenths  of  the  total  on 
the  rolls.  As  stated  previously,  the  number  of  chil- 
dren are  only  those  who  meet  eligibility  require- 
ments. Nevertheless,  the  above  table  tends  to  show 
that  these  Aid  to  Dependent  Children  families  are 
relatively  small. 


PER  CENT  OF  FAMILIES  WITH  SPECIFIED  NUMBER  OF 
CHILDREN  RECEIVING  MAXIMUM  AWARDS 
SEPTEMBER,  1938 

NUMBER  OF 

children  P£r  cent 

0 20  <0  60  80  100 


PER  CENT 


It  will  be  noted  by  the  chart  that  the  percentage 
of  families  receiving  the  maximum  ranged  from  more 
than  80  in  the  one-child  families  to  less  than  15 
in  the  six-child  families.  Within  the  limits  set  by 
law,  the  amount  of  aid  given  for  any  child  is  de- 
termined by  the  County  Departments  with  due  re- 
gard to  the  resources  of  the  family  and  to  the  family's 
normal  standard  of  living. 


The  overage  payment  to  families  having  3 or  less 
children  more  nearly  approximates  the  maximum 
amount  allowable  than  is  the  case  of  families  with 
a greater  number.  It,  therefore,  follows  that  the 
grants  to  small  families  tend  to  provide  a higher 
average  per  child  them  in  the  case  of  large  families. 

During  the  calendar  year,  1938,  2,257  applications 
on  behalf  of  5,400  children  were  received  by  the 
County  Departments  of  Public  Welfare.  There  were 
no  violent  fluctuations  in  the  number  of  applications 
received  during  the  first  1 1 months  of  the  year. 
However,  in  December,  the  318  applications  for  as- 
sistance were  more  than  double  the  number  re- 
ceived in  November.  Receipt  of  applications  from 
women  previously  employed  by  WPA  appears  to 
be  the  principal  factor  contributing  to  this  increase. 
Within  the  month,  WPA  terminated  the  employment 
of  2,237  women  with  approximately  3,500  children 
under  the  age  of  16  years.  It  was  shown  that  1,210 
mothers  had  1 child;  632  had  2 children;  and  395 
had  3 or  more. 

After  careful  investigation  and  determination  of 
eligibility,  the  County  Departments  approved  the 
applications  of  1,735  families  with  4,330  children, 
which  represented  81.5  per  cent  of  the  applications 
on  which  formal  action  was  taken  in  1938.  Disal- 
lowance of  assistance  on  the  basis  of  ineligibility 
affected  353  applicants;  42  applications  were  dis- 
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posed  of  for  reasons  such  as  voluntary  withdrawal, 
death  of  applicant,  etc. 

The  County  Departments  make  every  attempt 
to  establish  eligibility  with  the  greatest  possible 
speed  in  order  to  keep  the  length  of  the  waiting 
period  at  a minimum.  The  applications  awaiting 
disposal  at  the  end  of  the  month  indicated  an  over- 
age of  slightly  more  than  200  in  the  months  of  1938. 
The  high  point  was  reached  in  December  when  310 
applications  made  on  behalf  of  715  children  were 
held  pending  for  subsequent  action  of  the  County 
Boards.  64.8  per  cent  of  the  pending  applications 
were  in  5 coimties,  and  the  remaining  35.2  per  cent 
were  distributed  throughout  31  counties.  The  re- 
ports from  27  counties  indicated  that  disposition 
had  been  made  of  all  applications  by  the  end  of 
December.  The  month  by  month  accumulation  of 
applications,  the  number  receiving  formal  disposi- 
tion, and  the  number  awaiting  consideration  are 
shown  in  Table  9. 

Throughout  the  year,  there  was  a consistent 
monthly  increase  in  the  number  of  Aid  to  Dependent 
Children  recipients  with  the  result  that  in  December, 
1938,  there  were  3,883  families  with  10,020  eligible 
children  who  received  these  benefits.  In  comparison 
with  the  same  month  in  1937,  the  pay  rolls  indicated 
a pronounced  increase  in  families  and  children — 
families,  589  or  17.9  per  cent;  children,  1,395  or  16.2 
per  cent.  Indicative  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  pro- 
gram, the  increment  in  the  expenditures  for  assist- 
ance shows  a direct  relationship  to  the  increment  in 
case  load.  The  total  money  payments  in  December, 


1938,  were  18.6  per  cent  greater  than  in  the  same 
month  of  the  preceding  year.  In  December,  1938, 
families  received  an  average  payment  of  $30.96  or 
on  overage  of  $12.00  per  child;  in  December,  1937, 
the  average  payments  were  $30.79  and  $11.76  re- 
spectively. The  average  payments  made  to  fami- 
lies in  December,  1938,  ranged  from  $15.00  in  two 
counties  having  less  than  5 cases,  to  $36.43  in  Den- 
ver in  which  there  were  1,107  or  approximately  30 
per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  recipients  in  the  state. 
Twenty-three  counties  paid  an  average  award  of 
$30.00  or  more;  35  paid  $20.00  to  $30.00;  and  5 paid 
less  than  $20.00.  Although  on  overage  may  be  a 
useful  device,  it  cannot  be  employed  exclusively  in 
measuring  the  adequacy  of  assistance,  inasmuch  as 
numerous  and  diversified  factors  are  necessarily 
involved  in  the  determination  of  the  individual 
awards  to  these  families.  It,  therefore,  follows  that 
there  is  a vast  range  in  amounts  awarded  in  the  in- 
dividual counties  as  well  as  a wide  variation  be- 
tween counties. 

The  development  in  the  Aid  to  Dependent  Chil- 
dren program  in  Colorado  is  reflected  in  the  higher 
average  award  together  with  the  increment  in  the 
number  of  recipients.  It  is  apparent  that  the  County 
Departments  of  Public  Welfare  are  cognizant  of  the 
fact  that  public  assistance  to  dependent  children  in 
their  own  homes  contributes  to  a better  citizenry — 
it  tends  to  preserve  and  to  foster  family  life,  thereby 
making  it  possible  for  children  to  grow  into  whole- 
some, normal  maturity. 


Child  Welfare  in  Colorado 

(Continued  from  Page  26) 

tion;  there  were  no  children  in  boarding  homes  for 
that  reason  on  October  1,  1938. 

The  79  children  under  core  on  October  1,  1938, 
had  been  in  the  boarding  homes  for  a period  aver- 
aging approximately  27  weeks.  More  than  one-fifth 
of  the  children  in  boarding  homes  October  1,  1938, 
had  been  in  the  homes  for  a year  or  more.  They 
were  placed  because  of  neglect  of  parents,  behavior 
maladjustments,  absence  of  mother,  or  ill-health  of 
parents.  Six  of  the  21  children  who  were  behavior 
problems  had  been  in  the  homes  for  a year  or  more. 

This  study  reaffirms  that  the  same  needs  for 
foster  home  care  arise  in  rural  communities  as  those 
which  arise  in  the  city.  Without  the  services  of  the 


Division  of  Child  Welfare  which  works  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  County  Departments  of  Public  Welfare 
and  local  persons,  these  problems  would  become 
acute  before  being  noticed  and  a considerable  num- 
ber of  neglected  children  would  be  exposed  to  the 
hazard  of  becoming  chronic  delinquents.  Children 
have,  in  many  areas,  been  without  needed  treat- 
ment or  training  until  recently  when  organized  serv- 
ices hove  been  available  to  seek  them  out  and  to 
arrange  for  their  core. 

If  all  the  children  of  Colorado  are  to  hove  a fair 
chance  to  develop  into  good  citizens,  protection 
and  core  must  continue  to  be  made  available  in 
rural  communities  as  well  as  in  cities.  It  is  a task 
that  must  be  assumed  by  each  community  in  the 
state. 


Table  9.  AID  TO  DEPENDENT  CHILDREN 
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Table  10. 

FAMILIES  RECEIVING  AID  TO  DEPENDENT  CHILDREN  IN  COLORADO  CLASSIFIED  BY  MONTHLY 
PAYMENT  AND  THE  NUMBER  OF  DEPENDENT  CHILDREN  IN  THE  FAMILY 

SEPTEMBER.  1938 


NUMBER 

OF  CASES 

WITH  SPECIFIED 

NUMBER 

OF  DEPENDENT  CHILDREN 

IN  FAMILY 

Monthly  Payment 

Total 

One 

Child 

Two 

Children 

Three  Four 

Children  Children 

Five 

Children 

Six  Seven 

Children  Children 

Eight 

Children 

Nine  Ten 

Children  Children 

Total 

3,fi9R 

1,002 

1,078 

737  459 

227 

134  37 

15 

7 2 

$ 5.00 

and  under 

$ 7.00... 

8 

7 

1 

7.00 

9.00... 

...  13 

8 

3 

1 

1 

9.00 

11.00... 

...  73 

53 

16 

3 

1 

11.00 

“ 

13.00... 

...  50 

33 

13 

2 

2 

13.00 

15.00... 

:..  13 

8 

5 

15.00 

17.00... 

...  117 

64 

36 

10 

5 

1 

1 

17.00 

19.00... 

...  909 

'829 

53 

17 

7 

3 

19.00 

21,00... 

...  108 

70 

24 

10 

3 

1 

21.00 

23.00... 

...  41 

21 

6 

6 

5 

2 

1 

23.00 

25.00... 

...  54 

32 

15 

6 

1 

25.00 

27.00... 

...  96 

64 

19 

9 

3 

1 

27.00 

29.00... 

...  66 

32 

16 

9 

6 

3 

29.00 

31.00... 

...  884 

^733 

107 

23 

14 

6 

1 

31.00 

33.00... 

...  22 

12 

8 

2 

33.00 

' ' 

35,00... 

...  29 

22 

5 

1 

1 

35.00 

37.00... 

...  95 

46 

25 

13 

10 

1 

37.00 

39.00... 

...  42 

27 

8 

7 

39.00 

41.00... 

...  130 

35 

59 

23 

7 

4 

41.00 

43,00... 

...  417 

*374 

32 

5 

4 

1 

43.00 

" 

45,00... 

...  17 

11 

3 

2 

45.00 

47.00... 

...  60 

29 

19 

9 

3 

47.00 

49.00... 

...  15 

12 

2 

1 

49.00 

51,00... 

...  67 

26 

25 

12 

3 

51.00 

53,00... 

...  Id 

3 

2 

4 

1 

53.00 

“ 

55,00... 

...  175 

U64 

9 

1 

55.00 

" 

57.00... 

...  12 

6 

6 

57.00 

59,00... 

3 

1 

2 

59.00 

61.00... 

...  36 

18 

15 

2 

61.00 

" 

63.00... 

3 

1 

1 

1 

63.00 

" 

65,00... 

1 

1 

65.00 

67.00... 

...  73 

•'■54 

12 

6 

67.00 

69.00.  . 

1 

1 

69.00 

71.00... 

6 

6 

71.00 

*' 

73,00... 

5 

3 

1 

73.00 

" 

75.00... 

1 

1 

75.00 

77,00... 

7 

2 

2 

77.00 

“ 

79.00.. 

...  20 

'■■19 

1 

79.00 

81.00... 

5 

2 

81.00 

83.00... 

2 

2 

83.00 

85.00... 

2 

2 

85.00 

" 

87.00... 

4 

1 

87.00 

89,00... 

1 

89.00 

91.00... 

2 

91.00 

93.00... 

93.00 

“ 

95,00.. 

95.00 

97.00... 

..>  2 

97.00 

99.00.. 

99.00 

" 

‘ 

101.00... 

1 

— 

2 

1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


3 


2 1 


1 1 1 

1 

1 1 


2 


'Maximum  monthly  payment  $18.00;  823  cases  receiving  maximum. 

"Maximum  monthly  payment  $30.00;  731  cases  receiving  maximum. 

"Maximum  monthly  payment  $42.00;  371  cases  receiving  maximum. 

‘Maximum  monthly  payment  $54.00;  164  cases  receiving  maximum. 

■'Maximum  monthly  payment  $66.00;  54  cases  receiving  maximum. 

"Maximum  monthly  payment  $78.00;  19  cases  receiving  maximum. 
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Table  11. 

AID  TO  DEPENDENT  CHILDREN  IN  STATES  WITH  PLANS  APPROVED  BY  THE 

SOCIAL  SECURITY  BOARD* 

December,  1938 


Amount  of 

Obligations  Number  of 

Incurred  for  Recipients  Per 


Number  of  Recipients 

Payments  to 
Recipients  for 
the  Month’ 

Average 

Per 

Family 

1 ,000  Estimated 
Population 
Under  16“ 

Regions  and  States 

Families 

Children 

TOTALS 

264,774 

650,369 

$8,625,622 

$32.58 

22 

REGION  I 

Maine 

1,327 

3,465 

49.872 

37.58 

15 

Massachusetts 

9,298 

22,644 

604,652 

65.03 

20 

New  Hampshire 

343 

916 

13,468 

39.27 

7 

Rhode  Island 

1,041 

2,836 

49,355 

47.41 

16 

Vermont 

363 

1,105 

9,311 

25.65 

11 

REGION  II 

New  York 

34,646 

69,336 

1,697,524 

49.00 

22 

REGION  III 

Delaware 

471 

1,098 

14,494 

30.77 

16 

New  Jersey 

11,191 

25,030 

330,491 

29.53 

22 

Pennsylvania 

18,290 

44,876 

629,715 

34.43 

15 

REGION  rV 

District  of  Columbia.  .. 

1,043 

3,173 

48.763 

46.75 

25 

Maryland 

7,692 

20,824 

245,183 

31.88 

46 

North  Carolina 

7.719 

21,053 

117,686 

15.25 

17 

Virginia 

780 

2,884 

15,780 

20.23 

3 

West  Virginia 

5,940 

17,183 

126,767 

21.34 

27 

REGION  V 

Michigan 

12,262 

28,478 

505,571 

41.23 

21 

Ohio 

10,878 

“31,168 

436,864 

40.16 

“15 

REGION  VI 

Indiana 

15,218 

32,000 

417,021 

27.40 

35 

Wisconsin 

10,701 

‘25,108 

400,886 

37.46 

‘31 

REGION  VII 

Alabama 

5,573 

16,514 

70,496 

12.65 

17 

Florida 

“564 

T,681 

“15,990 

28.35 

4 

Georgia 

4,582 

12,313 

96,476 

21.06 

12 

South  Carolina 

4,083 

12,036 

58,597 

14.35 

17 

Tennessee 

9,939 

26,762 

182,717 

18.38 

29 

REGION  VIII 

Minnesota 

6,716 

‘17,009 

240,224 

35.77 

‘23 

Nebraska 

“4,561 

“10,463 

“120,051 

26.32 

27 

North  Dakota 

1,245 

3,846 

42,426 

34.08 

17 

REGION  DC 

Arkansas 

4,068 

11,186 

33,099 

8.14 

16 

Kansas 

4,658 

11,168 

142,341 

30.56 

22 

Missouri 

7,800 

19,090 

236,172 

30.28 

19 

Oklahoma 

15,241 

35,190 

212,644 

13.95 

43 

REGION  X 

Louisiana 

: 9,745 

28,034 

206,584 

21.20 

41 

New  Mexico 

1,503 

4,346 

27,909 

18.57 

30 

REGION  XI 

Arizona 

2,010 

5,945 

66,487 

33.08 

• 46 

Colorado 

3,883 

10,020 

120.234 

30.96 

34 

Idaho 

2,689 

6,365 

71,538 

26.60 

41 

Montana 

2,091 

4,901 

59,258 

28.34 

32 

Utah 

2,935 

7,307 

97,805 

33.32 

42 

Wyoming 

585 

1,479 

18,105 

30.95 

22 

REGION  XII 

California 

12,813 

‘31,692 

531,459 

41.48 

■24 

Oregon 

1,558 

3,444 

60,423 

38.78 

14 

Washington 

5,788 

13,040 

168,560 

29.12 

33 

TERRITORY 

Hawaii 

941 

3,361 

32,624 

34.67 

25 

'Source:  Social  Security  Board,  Division  of  Public  Assistance  Research,  Bureau  of  Research  and  Statistics. 

’Obligations  incurred  from  Federal,  State,  and  local  funds;  administrative  expense  and  expense  for  hospitali2ation  and  burials  are  not 
included. 

"Estimated  -with  the  advice  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census  as  of  July  1,  1938. 

includes  4,150  children  16  to  18  years  of  age.  Rate  per  1,000  does  not  include  these  children. 

‘Includes  an  unknown  number  of  children  16  years  of  age  and  over. 

“Does  not  include  aid  to  dependent  children  administered  by  county  governments  to  recipients  not  yet  approved  for  aid  under  the  State 
plan. 

'In  addition,  in  77  counties  payments  amounting  to  $17,128  were  made  from  local  funds  without  Federal  participation  to  1,002  families 
in  behalf  of  2,419  children  under  the  State  mothers'  pension  law.  It  is  possible  that  a large  number  of  the  families  receiving  aid  from  this 
source  for  December  also  received  aid  under  the  State  plan  for  aid  to  dependent  children  approved  by  the  Social  Security  Board. 
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Division  of  Tuberculosis 

January  1,  1938,  to  January  1,  1939 


On  July  1,  1937,  the  law  which  provides  for  the 
hospitalization  of  indigent  cases  of  tuberculosis  be- 
came operative.  The  provisions  of  this  low  placed 
the  program  under  the  Colorado  State  Department  of 
Public  Welfare  for  administration.  It  provided  that  a 
Director  of  Tuberculosis  be  appointed  by  the  State 
Department.  The  appointment  was  made  in  June, 
1937,  and  soon  after  July  1,  1937,  rules  and  regula- 
tions were  formulated  for  the  administration  of  the 
law  in  accordance  with  its  provisions. 

A person  is  eligible  for  Tuberculosis  Assistance 
who:  has  lived  in  Colorado  for  three  years;  has  tuber- 
culosis in  any  form  and  needs  treatment;  and  is  with- 
out sufficient  means.  In  order  to  obtain  this  assist- 
ance, he  must  moke  application  to  the  County  De- 
partment of  Public  Welfare  in  the  county  where  he 
has  residence.  It  is  necessary  that  the  applicant  list 
all  his  assets  and  liabilities,  his  income  (if  any),  the 
number  of  dependents  and  the  number  of  adults  and 
children  in  the  household.  After  investigation  has 
been  completed  by  the  County  Department,  a medi- 
cal examination  is  made  either  by  the  family  physi- 
cian or  the  county  physician.  The  examination  cost 
is  borne  by  the  county.  This  information  is  then  for- 
warded to  the  State  Department  on  proper  blanks 
and  is  reviewed  by  the  Director  of  Public  Assistance 
and  the  Director  of  Tuberculosis.  If  they  find  the 
applicant  eligible,  his  application  is  approved  and 
returned  to  the  County  Department,  which  makes 
arrangements  for  the  case  to  be  placed  in  one  of  the 
twelve  institutions  approved  by  the  State  Department. 
A member  of  the  staff  at  the  institution  is  designated 
by  the  State  Department  to  give  the  necessary  medi- 
cal core  under  the  supervision  of  the  Director  of  Tu- 
berculosis. 

Tuberculosis  is  an  infectious  disease.  Active 
cases  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  are  the  chief  sources 
of  the  spread  of  tubercle  bacilli,  because  the  tubercle 
bacilli  are  present  in  the  expired  air  and  in  the  expec- 
toration. It  is  a proven  scientific  fact  that  there  can 
be  no  tuberculosis  where  there  are  no  tubercle  bacilli. 
It  is  obvious  that  persons  living  in  homes  where  there 
ore  active  cases  of  tuberculosis  are  continuously  ex- 
posed to  the  infection,  and  too  many  cases  develop 
as  a result  of  such  continuous  and  prolonged  contact. 
Physical  examinations,  the  tuberculin  test,  and  the 
X-Roy  plate  reveal  evidence  of  this  infection.  To  pre- 
vent the  development  of  new  cases  of  tuberculosis, 
especially  among  children,  it  is  very  essential  that  an 
early  diagnosis  of  the  active  cases  be  made  and  that 
measures  of  prevention  be  instituted  in  the  homes. 


This  disease  is  usually  insidious  in  its  onset  and. 
often  progresses  slowly.  The  diagnosis  of  early  tu- 
berculosis is  a difficult  task  and  requires  all  methods 
of  examination  now  available  to  medical  science  and 
enough  knowledge  and  experience  on  the  part  of  the 
physician  to  evaluate  properly  the  facts  revealed  by 
such  examinations.  It  is  true  that  many  cases  of  tu- 
berculosis are  active  for  a period  of  months  before 
this  condition  is  discovered. 

Diagnosis  of  tuberculosis  in  the  early  stage  is  very 
important  in  the  prevention  of  its  spread  and  is  highly 
essential  for  the  present  and  future  welfare  of  the  pa- 
tient. Most  cases  of  early  tuberculosis  have  an  excel- 
lent chance  to  arrest  their  disease  and  to  resume  nor- 
mal activities.  The  majority  of  the  advanced  cases 
do  improve  with  proper  and  prolonged  treatment; 
nevertheless,  the  beneficial  results  ore  not  so  pro- 
nounced as  in  the  early  cases,  and  a longer  time  is 
required  in  order  to  obtain  the  maximum  good.  Some 
of  this  group  of  patients  improve  sufficiently  to  be  em- 
ployed in  part-time  work.  From  a public  health 
standpoint,  they  are,  at  times,  a source  of  the  spread 
of  the  tubercle  bacilli  and  often  infect  healthy  persons 
working  in  close  proximity  as  well  as  those  in  their 
homes. 

All  cases  suffering  from  tuberculosis,  if  they  are  in 
sanatoria  and  under  the  proper  treatment  and  super- 
vision, enhance  the  possibility  of  improvement.  In 
addition,  they  are  taught  and  become  thoroughly  fa- 
miliar with  those  measures  of  health  and  sanitation 
which  will  reduce  to  a minimum  the  risk  of  infecting 
others.  Some  of  the  very  essential  things  which  ore 
taught  and  which  should  be  followed  strictly  are: 

1.  Cover  the  mouth  with  a paper  napkin  when 
coughing. 

2.  Expectorate  in  a paper  napkin  and  place  it  in  a 
suitable  receptacle  provided  for  that  purpose. 
These  should  be  burned  once  or  twice  daily. 

3.  Use  individual  dishes  and  towels.  These 
should  be  washed  thoroughly  with  soap  and 
rinsed  with  boiling  water. 

4.  Always  occupy  individual  sleeping  quarters 
in  which  there  is  adequate  fresh  air. 

Since  1902,  on  aggressive  and  fairly  successful 
educational  campaign  has  been  carried  on  by  the 
National  Tuberculosis  Association,  State  Tuberculosis 
Associations,  and  the  component  county  and  munici- 
pal societies.  The  public  has  responded  each  year 
in  a most  generous  way  by  purchasing  Christmas 
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seals.  The  proceeds  from  Christmas  seals  ore  ex- 
pended for  on  educational  program  primarily  and  for 
group  tuberculin  testing  in  the  schools,  the  purpose  of 
which  is  to  find  tuberculosis  in  the  early  stage  of  the 
disease  and  to  search  for  the  source  of  the  infection. 
The  Colorado  State  Board  of  Health  has  aided  effec- 
tively in  this  program.  The  Division  of  Tuberculosis, 
under  the  Colorado  State  Department  of  Public  Wel- 
fare, is  likewise  cooperating  with  the  Colorado  State 
Tuberculosis  Association  to  the  greatest  possible 
extent. 

In  1900,  there  were  less  than  5,000  beds  for  the 
care  of  the  tuberculous;  today  there  are  90,000  beds. 
In  1900,  the  death  rate  from  tuberculosis  was  over  200 
per  100,000;  in  1937,  it  was  57  per  100,000.  The  de- 
crease in  the  death  rate,  although  encouraging,  may 
be  very  misleading,  inasmuch  as  tuberculosis  is  to- 
day the  principal  cause  of  sickness  and  death  be- 
tween the  ages  of  20  and  35  years.  Its  economic  loss 
is  tremendous  because  its  greatest  ravages  are 
chiefly  of  those  in  the  productive  period  of  life. 

The  solution  to  the  problem  presented  by  tubercu- 
losis requires  three  separate  methods  of  attack: 

1 . Public  health  education. 

2.  Hospitalization  of  persons  sick  with  tubercu- 
losis. 

3.  Guidance  and  assistance  to  a large  group  of 
persons  who  have  been  hospitalized  until  they 
have  received  the  maximum  benefit,  but  who 
hove  not  arrested  their  tuberculosis.  Some  of 
this  group  ore  physically  able  to  do  part-time 
work  but  ore  not  able  to  earn  enough  to  core 
for  their  needs. 


No  feasible  plan  has  been  formulated  which  will 
fulfill  the  need  presented  by  those  cases  described  in 
the  last  method  above.  Until  a satisfactory  method 
is  provided  to  meet  the  requirements  of  this  group  and 
to  completely  remove  the  hazard  from  a public  health 
standpoint,  new  cases  of  tuberculosis  with  the  conse- 
quent expense,  hardship,  and  sorrow  are  inevitable. 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  CASES  ACCEPTED 
July  1,  1937 — January  1.  1938 


"Early  Stage"  6 

"Moderately  Advanced  Stage". 6 

"Far  Advanced" 42 

"Childhood  Type  Active" 1 

"Doubtful  Diagnosis" 2 


A review  of  activities  in  the  Tuberculosis  Assist- 
ance program  from  July  1,  1937,  to  January  1,  1938, 
indicates  the  following  facts:  (1)  Cases  formally  ap- 
proved— 58;  (2)  Sanatoria  used  throughout  state  for 
hospitalization  of  patients — 9;  (3)  Cases  hospitalized 
— 63;  (4)  Cases  hospitalized  but  not  formally  approved 
prior  to  death  or  discharge  from  institution,  or  prior 
to  January  1,  1938 — 5;  (5)  Deaths  occurring  in  the  58 
cases  approved — 2;  (6)  Deaths  occurring  in  the  5 
cases  hospitalized  but  not  approved — 2;  (7)  Cases 
formally  approved  but  who  failed  to  enter  sanatoria 
— 3;  (8)  Patient  days  in  various  sanatoria  covering 
this  period — 5,114;  (9)  Gross  expenditures  covering 
this  period — $5,855.69;  (10)  Respective  counties  reim- 
bursed for  one-half  of  this  amount — $2,927.84;  (11) 
Counties  served  during  this  period — 20. 


SUMMARY  OF  TUBERCULOSIS  ASSISTANCE  CASES 
January  1,  1938  to  January  I,  1939 

Cases  under  care  January  1,  1938  (56  in  Sanatoria;  1 Out-Patient)  

Applications  approved  in  1938 - 

Total 

Cases  disposed  of  during  year 

Hospitalization  not  accepted  by  patients 


Core  terminated  

Death 20 

Left  sanatoria  against  advice 14 

Discharge 41 

(a)  Apparently  arrested  24 

(b)  Improved  7 

(c)  No-clinical  6 

(d)  Quiescent 3 

(e)  Healed  1 


3 

75 


57 

146 

203 

78 


Cases  under  core  January  1,  1939  (116  in  Sanatoria;  9 in  Out-Patient  Department). 
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One  of  the  three  listed  as  "Quiescent"  was  dis- 
charged because  she  was  no  longer  in  need  of  public 
assistance.  Of  the  seven  listed  as  "Improved":  one 
was  no  longer  in  need  of  public  assistance;  one,  being 
a child  of  seven  years,  was  transferred  to  a charitable 


institution  where  educational  facilities  ore  available; 
three  were  released  with  consent  but  were  in  need 
of  further  treatment;  and  one,  being  an  extra-pulmon- 
ary case,  had  received  the  maximum  benefit  possible 
from  hospitalization. 


CASES  APPROVED  FOR  TUBERCULOSIS  ASSISTANCE 
CLASSIFIED  BY  AGE 
January  1,  1938 — January  1,  1939 


.AGE 


CLASSIEICATION 

TOTAL 

Under  1 1 

11-21 

21-31 

31-41 

41-51 

Total  

146 

6 

20 

44 

48 

16 

Far  Advanced 

102 

1 

14 

35 

34 

11 

Moderately  Advanced 

12 

2 

2 

4 

1 

Early  Stage  

18 

2 

3 

2 

8 

3 

Childhood  Type  Active 

2 

2 

No-clinical  

Unknown: 

8 

1 

4 

1 

Left  before  diagnosis 

1 

1 

Did  not  enter  sanatorium 

3 

1 

1 

1 

51-61  61  and  over 

10  2 


6 1 
3 


1 1 


During  1938,  146  cases  in  the  state  were  approved 
for  Tuberculosis  Assistance,  however,  three  of  these 
cases  did  not  accept  hospitalization.  These  cases 
were  from  29  of  the  63  counties  of  the  state,  namely: 


Adams 

Delta 

Jefferson 

Montezuma 

Arapahoe 

Denver 

La  Plata 

Otero 

Baca 

Eagle 

Larimer 

Phillips 

Bent 

El  Paso 

Las  Animas  Prowers 

Boulder 

Fremont 

Lincoln 

Pueblo 

Conejos 

Garfield 

Logan 

Rio  Blanco 

Crowley 

Huerfano 

Mesa 

Weld 

Yuma 


The  143  applicants  together  with  the  56  cases 
which  were  under  care  in  sanatoria  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year,  represented  37,577  patient  days  for  the 
period. 

The  total  cost  for  treatment  and  core  of  each  of 
these  199  cases  averaged  $2.41  per  day,  which  in- 
cluded expense  of  hospitalization,  necessary  surgery, 
dental  work,  consultations,  transportation,  and  bur- 
ials; the  average  cost  for  hospitalization  only  was 
$2.35. 

The  following  named  ten  sanatoria  and  two  gen- 
eral hospitals  were  used  throughout  the  state  for 
hospitalization  of  Tuberculosis  Assistance  patients: 

Cragmor  Sanatorium,  Colorado  Springs. 

Evangelical  Lutheran  Sanatorium,  Wheatridge. 

Glockner  Sanatorium  and  Hospital,  Colo.  Springs. 

Las  Animas  General  Hospital,  Las  Animas. 

Mennonite  Hospital  and  Sanitarium,  La  Junta. 

Mesa  Vista  Sanatorium,  Boulder. 

National  M.  E.  Sanatorium,  Colorado  Springs. 

Oakes  Home,  Denver. 


St.  Francis  Hospital  and  Sanatorium,  Colo.  Springs. 
St.  Francis  Sanatorium,  Denver. 

St.  Mary's  Hospital,  Pueblo. 

Swedish  National  Sanatorium,  Englewood. 

As  a result  of  complications  arising  during  the 
course  of  treatment,  the  following  surgery  was  re- 
quired: appendectomy  in  three  cases — ages  23,  25, 
and  42  years;  tonsillectomy  in  two  cases — ages  15 
and  24  years;  empyema  in  one  case — age  16  years; 
thoracotomy  in  one  case — age  32  years;  and  bronco- 
scopy  in  one  case — age  31  years. 

FAR  ADVANCED  CASES  RECEIVING  SPECIFIED 
TREATMENT— CLASSIFIED  BY  AGE 

January  1,  1938 — January  1,  1939 


TREATMENT 


Age 

Total 

Pneumo- 

thorax 

Phreni- 

cectomy 

Thora- 

coplasty 

Pneumo- 

peritoneum 

Total 

68 

53 

5 

7 

3 

11-21 

10 

9 

1 

21-31 

28 

21 

2 

3 

2 

31-41 

23 

17 

1 

4 

1 

41-51 

6 

5 

1 

51-61 



6 1 and  over  1 

1 

In  addition  to  the  treatment  given  to  the  far  ad- 
vanced cases  shown  above,  pneumothorax  was 
given  to  four  moderately  advanced  cases  whose  ages 
were  15,  27,  31,  and  33  years.  Ten  of  the  57  patients 
receiving  pneumothorax  during  the  period  represent 
(Continued  on  page  46) 
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Surplus  Commodities 


Federal  Surplus  Commodities  Corporation 

The  Federal  Surplus  Commodities  Corporation, 
functioning  under  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  has 
two  definite  aims:  to  keep  farmers  from  being  over- 
whelmed by  surpluses  of  the  commodities  they  pro- 
duce; and  to  help  persons  on  relief  who  have  been 
certified  as  eligible  to  receive  these  commodities. 

The  objective  of  the  purchase  program  is  not 
merely  to  increase  grower  returns  by  the  value  of 
the  commodities  purchased  by  the  Corporation,  but 
to  increase  the  returns  on  the  entire  crop.  This  end 
is  sought  by  purchasing  from  that  portion  of  the 
crop  which  exerts  a depressing  influence  on  the 
price  and  the  marketing  of  the  entire  supply.  All 
commodities  purchased  by  the  Corporation  move 
directly  from  the  point  of  purchase  to  State  Welfare 
agencies  who  distribute  them  to  relief  families  for 
consumption. 

The  Corporation  endeavors,  so  far  as  possible, 
to  distribute  these  surplus  commodities  in  such  a 
manner  that  there  will  be  no  interference  with  their 
usual  distribution  through  the  regular  channels  of 
trade.  The  steady  flow  of  products  to  the  market 
tends  to  substitute  an  ample  and  constant  supply 
at  a reasonable  price  for  violent  fluctuations  in 
supply  and  price.  An  orderly  market  not  only  al- 
lows the  consumer  to  budget  his  purchase  but  en- 
ables the  retailer  and  wholesaler  to  do  likewise  with 
consequent  reductions  in  handling  costs  and  in 
speculative  risks. 

Surplus  commodities  are  distributed  as  supple- 
mentary aid;  they  are  not  distributed  in  such  quan- 
tities as  to  constitute  total  subsistence.  Persons  who 
are  certified  as  eligible  to  receive  these  commodi- 
tis  include:  recipients  of  public  assistance.  Works 
Progress  Administration  aid,  and  Form  Security  Ad- 
ministration aid;  and  those  non-relief  families  whose 
income  level,  nevertheless,  places  them  on  the  re- 
lief border  line.  Surplus  commodities  are  also  used 
for  school  lunch  programs  and  for  nursery  schools. 

An  amendment  to  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act,  approved  August  24,  1935,  made  30  per  cent 
of  the  gross  customs  receipts  for  any  fiscal  year 
available  for  the  purchase  of  surplus  commodities 
during  the  succeeding  fiscal  year. 

Surplus  Commodity  Division 

In  Colorado,  the  Surplus  Commodity  Division 
functioning  under  the  State  Department  of  Public 
Welfare  meets  stipulated  requirements  by  having 
at  its  disposal:  a warehouse  for  receiving  and  storing 


carload  shipments  from  the  Corporation;  facilities 
for  transporting  the  commodities  to  distributing 
points;  personnel  to  repackage  the  commodities 
when  necessary;  and  distribution  outlets  whereby 
the  commodities  may  reach  eligible  recipients  for 
consumption.  Persons  engaged  in  repackaging  and 
distributing  commodities  ore  WPA  employees. 

Commodities  Received  from  Federal 
Surplus  Commodities  Corporation 
January  1,  1938-January  1,  1939 

Commcdity  Pounds 


Total  

Apples,  evaporated. - 

Apples,  fresh 

Apricots,  evaporated. 

Beans,  dried  white 

Beans,  dried  Lima 

Beans,  dried  navy 

Butter  

Cabbage  

Cauliflower  

Cereal  

Cherries,  fresh 

Cornmeal  

Flour,  graham 

Flour,  potato 

Flour,  wheat 

Grapefruit,  fresh 

Grapefruit  juice 

Milk,  powdered 

Oranges  

Peaches,  evaporated. 

Pears,  fresh 

Peas,  canned 

Peas,  fresh 

Peas,  dried 

Potatoes  . 

Prunes,  dried 

Raisins  

Rice  

Shortening  


16,055,393 

180,000 

1,084,800 

180,000 

180,000 

180,000 

180,000 

268,106 

912,820 

173,390 

296,940 

100,034 

240.000 

392.000 
120,120 

3,449,600 

419,100 

466,559 

219,540 

2,005,080 

60,000 

111,600 

195.000 
36,288 
60,000 

2,364,500 

900.000 

420.000 
779,836 

80,080 


These  food  commodities,  practically  all  of  which 
were  shipped  in  bulk  to  the  state  warehouse,  had  a 
monetary  value  of  $770,267.81  when  based  on  whole- 
sale food  prices  f.o.b.  Denver.  It  was  necessary  to 
pack  these  bulk  goods  in  suitable  \mits  before  dis- 
tribution could  be  made  to  individual  cases.  This 
was  done  under  the  most  sanitary  conditions  by  ap- 
proximately 40  WPA  employees  with  certificates 
of  good  health. 
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The  distribution  of  Federal  surplus  commodities 
is  a Works  Progress  Administration  project  spon- 
sored by  the  Colorado  State  Department  of  Public 
Welfare  which  employs  a Director  of  Commodity 
Distribution,  two  assistants,  an  auditor,  and  two 
clerical  persons. 

There  ore  six  district  supervisors  and  one  state 
supervisor  of  labor,  whose  salaries  ore  paid  by  the 
WPA  and  whose  traveling  expenses  are  paid  by  the 
State  Department;  320  WPA  workers  in  the  state 
warehouse  and  in  the  distribution  centers  throughout 
the  state;  and  11  persons  employed  by  the  various 
County  Departments  of  Public  Welfare  in  connection 
with  distribution. 

The  Coimty  Departments  of  Public  Welfare  certify 
to  the  Surplus  Commodity  Division  those  persons 
who  are  found  upon  thorough  investigation  to  be 
eligible  for  surplus  commodities.  The  Federal  Sur- 
plus Commodities  Corporation  regulates  the  amount 
of  food  that  can  be  distributed  monthly  to  any  one 
case  as  supplemental  aid  according  to  the  size  of 
the  family.  Household  items  and  clothing,  however, 
are  dispensed  on  the  basis  of  need  with  no  defi- 
nitely assigned  limit. 

During  1938,  the  number  of  persons  certified  to 
the  Surplus  Commodity  Division  by  the  County  Wel- 
fare Boards  as  being  eligible  for  the  supplementa- 
tion of  surplus  commodities  reveals  a seasonal  vari- 
ance. The  case  load  increased  from  January 
through  March,  decreased  slightly  through  April, 
May,  and  June,  reached  the  minimum  in  July  when 
62,249  persons  received  assistance,  commenced  cm 
upward  trend  in  August,  and  had  enlarged  to  100,391 
persons  within  four  months  thereafter.  There  were 
24,664  cases  with  100,391  persons  in  December,  1938, 
as  compared  with  16,751  cases  with  64,904  persons 
in  December,  1937. 

Works  Progress  Administration  Sewing  Projects 

Through  the  close  working  relationship  of  WPA, 
the  State  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  and  Boards 
of  County  Commissioners  in  defraying  the  cost  of 
WPA  sewing  projects,  1,320,200  garments  utilizing 

2.651.000  yards  of  material  were  completed  in  1938. 
In  addition,  several  thousand  toys  were  made  for 
distribution  to  needy  children  at  Christmas  time. 
The  Colorado  State  Department  of  Public  Welfare 
sponsors  a state-wide  sewing  project  located  at  1417 
California  Street,  Denver,  which  employs  approx- 
imately 600  persons.  Production  figures  for  1938 
show  that  256,729  garments  were  completed  from 

549.000  yards  of  material  for  distribution  throughout 
the  state.  WPA  sewing  projects  which  are  located 
in  42  counties  in  the  state  ore  sponsored  jointly  by 
the  Boards  of  County  Commissioners  and  the  State 


Department  of  Public  Welfare.  The  employment  of 
approximately  2,600  women  on  these  projects  re- 
sulted in  the  completion  of  1,063,471  garments  in 
1938  from  2,109,000  yards  of  material.  The  gar- 
ments manufactured  on  these  sewing  projects  are 
assigned  to  the  State  Department  of  Public  Welfare 
for  distribution. 

Expenditures  of  the  State  Department  of  Public 
Welfare  for  WPA  sewing  projects  during  1938  ag- 
gregated $115,456.46  which  included:  $101,379.48  for 
material;  $6,054.48  for  supplies  and  notions;  $4,293.00 
for  rent  of  sewing  quarters;  $951.61  for  telephone; 
$1,218.45  for  light,  heat,  and  power;  $992.44  for  build- 
ing material,  etc.;  $300.00  for  repairs;  and  $267.00 
for  equipment.  The  material  was  shared  by  all  the 
projects;  the  other  items  were  in  connection  with  the 
one  located  in  Denver  from  which  garments  are 
shipped  to  all  sections  of  the  state.  The  WPA  ex- 
pended $494,074.28  (exclusive  of  labor  costs)  as  fol- 
lows: textiles,  $380,416.61;  machinery  and  equip- 
ment, $106,673.56;  findings,  safety  supplies,  wiring 
for  machines,  and  miscellaneous  items,  $6,984.11. 
The  counties  provide  quarters,  heat,  light,  telephone, 
and  findings  for  county  sewing  projects. 

Conning 

In  WPA  Projects 

The  three  WPA  Canning  Plants  located  in  Pueblo, 
Denver,  and  Greeley  ore  sponsored  by  the  Boards 
of  County  Commissioners  and  the  Colorado  State 
Department  of  Public  Welfare.  From  these  plants, 
the  State  Department  of  Public  Welfare  receives 
canned  fruits  and  vegetables  which  ore  distributed 
for  use  in  school  lunch  programs  and  to  persons  in 
need. 

The  State  Department  purchases  all  of  the  cans 
and  labels  and  some  of  the  fresh  fruits  and  vege- 
tables for  canning,  in  addition  to  allocating  some 
of  the  fresh  vegetables  received  from  the  Federal 
Surplus  Commodities  Corporation.  The  WPA  also 
supplies  some  of  the  vegetables. 

In  Commercial  Plant 

When  the  cherry  crop  in  Fremont  County  was 
ready  to  harvest,  there  was  not  a sufficient  demand 
for  the  market  to  absorb  the  entire  yield.  The 
Federal  Surplus  Commodities  Corporation  authorized 
the  purchase  of  50  tons  of  cherries  which  were 
canned  by  a Fremont  County  firm  and  distributed  to 
persons  in  need  by  the  State  Department.  There 
were  5,728  dozen  of  No.  2 cans  at  a cost  of  slightly 
less  than  70  cents  per  dozen.  This  is  on  example 
of  the  dual  benefits  derived  from  the  Federal  Surplus 
Commodities  Corporation  purchasing  program  to 
which  reference  was  made  previously  in  this  article. 
Not  only  were  needy  persons  benefited,  but,  in  ad- 
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dition,  the  cherry  growers  were  relieved  of  their 
surplus  crop  and  were  able  to  dispose  of  the  re- 
mainder through  the  regular  channels  of  trade. 

School  Lunch  Program 

Approximately  20,000  children  ore  being  supplied 
nourishing,  hot  lunches  daily  in  30  counties  of  the 
state  through  the  WPA  hot  lunch  program.  During 
1938  the  State  Department  of  Public  Welfare  sup- 
plied 860,840  pounds  of  surplus  food  commodities 
at  an  approximate  monetary  value  of  $46,858.28. 
The  WPA  expended  $35,409.75,  in  addition  to  labor 
costs,  for  staple  foods  and  miscellaneous  supplies 
used  in  this  program.  The  parents  of  the  children, 
the  P.T.A.,  and  other  interested  local  organizations 
furthered  this  service  to  needy  children  by  contribut- 
ing food  and  cash  amounting  to  $77,112.96.  In  ad- 
dition to  these  school  lunches  aforementioned,  hot 
school  lunches  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  various 
schools  were  supplied  to  nearly  1,000  children. 
Under  the  WPA  there  ore  28  nursery  schools  and 
seven  NYA  household  training  schools  which  were 
also  aided  by  commodities  distributed  by  the  Surplus 
Commodity  Division. 

Cotton  for  Comforters  and  Mattresses 

During  the  latter  part  of  1938,  the  Federal  Surplus 
Commodities  Corporation  shipped  100  bales  of  row 
cotton  to  the  State  Department  for  use  in  the  manu- 
facture of  comforters.  Slightly  more  than  12,000  com- 
forters will,  therefore,  be  available  to  persons  certi- 
fied in  need  of  them.  Arrangements  ore  being  made 
for  the  manufacture  of  these  comforters  by  the  WPA 
sewing  projects.  The  State  Department  will  pro- 
vide findings  and  coverings.  The  Corporation  gave 
Colorado  500  bales  of  raw  cotton,  which  is  enough 
for  5,000  mattresses,  with  the  understanding  That 
they  would  be  fabricated  by  commercial  mattress 
manufacturers. 

Blankets 

Since  there  was  no  bedding  available  for  distri- 
bution in  1938,  it  was  necessary  for  the  State  De- 
partment to  purchase  3,195  pairs  of  woolen  blankets 
at  a cost  of  $11,557.14  in  order  to  meet  urgent  needs. 

Clothing 

The  Federal  Congress  appropriated  money  to 
the  WPA  for  the  purchase  of  clothing  from  manufac- 
turers who  were  over-stocked  and  were,  therefore, 
unable  to  offer  employment.  Approximately  60,000 
of  these  garments,  which  hove  no  designated  mone- 
tary' value,  have  been  allocated  to  Colorado  and  are 
being  distributed  through  the  Commodity  Division 
of  the  Colorado  State  Deportment  of  Public  Welfare. 


Expenditures  from  State  Funds 

The  following  administrative  expense  was  in- 
curred during  1938  in  the  distribution  of  surplus  com- 
modities and  was  paid  from  the  Administrative  Fund 
of  the  Colorado  State  Department  of  Public  Welfare: 


Total  ...$25,691.01 

Traveling  Expense $12,111.08 

Salaries  9,993.54 

Telephone  and  Telegraph 1,009.60 

Postage  . 870.80 

Stationery  and  Office  Supplies 847.10 

Printing  and  Binding 509.25 

Miscellaneous  . ..  349.64 


Expenditures  of  Colorado  State  Department  of  Public 
Welfare  from  the  Emergency  and  Contingent 
Fund  for  Commodity  Distribution  Division 

January  1.  1938-Jonuary  1,  1939 

Expenditure  Amount  Total 

Total  $238,125.84 

FOR  WPA  SEWING  PROJECTS $115,456.46 


Material  

...$101,379.48 

Supplies  and  Notions 

...  6,054.48 

Rent  

...  4,293.00 

Light,  Heat,  and  Power... 

...  1,218.45 

Building  Material,  etc 

992.44 

Telephone  

951.61 

Repairs  

300.00 

Equipment  

267.00 

DR  OPERATING 

Freight  Charges 

...$  52,581.81 

Warehouse  Rentals 

...  8,291.74 

Packaging  Expense 

...  7,165.43 

Cold  Storage 

...  2,778.55 

Light,  Heat,  and  Water... 

...  1,731.24 

Printing  and  Binding 

...  1,715.30 

Supplies  

...  1,631.24 

Equipment  

298.47 

Telephone  

58.91 

Miscellaneous  

153.45 

FOR  WPA  CANNING  PLANTS 34,706.10 

Cans  $ 29,444.88 

Vegetables  and  Fruits 3,846.62 

Labels  and  Cases 1,414.60 

FOR  PURCHASES  FOR  DISTRIBUTION....  11,557.14 
Blankets $ 11,557.14 

Summary 

As  a result  of  the  cooperation  between  the  Fed- 
eral Surplus  Commodities  Corporation,  the  Works 

(Continued  on  page  46) 
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The  Service  of  the  Civilion  Conservation 

Corps 


The  state  of  Colorado  has  benefited  greatly  by 
the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  program  in  the  con- 
servation work  accomplished  and  in  the  service  it 
has  rendered  to  the  young  men  of  the  state. 

During  the  years  1937  and  1938,  the  County  De- 
partments of  Public  Welfare  hove  had  a very  impor- 
tant participation  in  the  work — that  of  deciding  who 
should  be  selected  for  enrollment.  The  selection  of 
applicants  is  a primary  responsibility,  entailing  the 
taking  of  applications  and  determining  eligibility  of 
applicants.  The  efficient  carrying  out  of  this  process 
is  one  of  the  determining  factors  to  the  success  of  the 
program.  This  requires  balanced  judgment  and  an 
evaluation  of  the  potential  enrollee  which  includes  a 
careful  weighing  of  factors  involving  the  personality 
of  the  youth,  his  adaptability  to  camp  life,  his  ability 
to  do  camp  work,  his  economic  situation,  and  his 
community  relationships.  Only  by  an  unbiased  and 
objective  evaluation  of  applicants  con  a selecting 
agent  choose  those  who  will  obtain  the  maximum 
good  from  camp  experience. 

The  interest  of  the  selecting  agent  is  not  termi- 
nated by  the  enrollment  of  the  youth.  Administrative 
procedures  adopted  for  the  efficient  functioning  of  the 
program  demand  continued  interest  and  the  exercise 
of  further  responsibility  after  the  boy  goes  to  camp. 
To  appreciate  fully  the  importance  of  these  duties,  the 
selecting  agents  acquaint  themselves  with  camp  life 
and  cam.p  routine  through  visits  to  the  camps. 

This  active  interest  serves  the  additional  purpose 
of  gaining  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  program  to  be 
interpreted  to  the  community.  The  community  has  a 
vital  interest  in  the  CCC,  not  only  because  of  the  con- 
servation work  accomplished,  but  also  because  of 
the  beneficial  effects  of  the  boys'  training.  Youths 
who  go  to  the  camps  re-enter  community  life  physi- 
cally improved  and  equipped  with  new  attitudes, 
abilities,  and  ambitions. 

The  extent  of  the  benefits  and  the  effects  of  the 
program  are  a concern  of  the  selecting  agents.  They 
are  in  on  unique  position  to  evaluate  for  the  youths 
and  for  the  local  communities  the  social  benefit  de- 
rived from  CCC  camp  experience.  They  know  the 
boys  who  are  enrolled;  they  see  them  when  they  go 
to  camp  and  when  they  return  home;  and  they  are  in 
touch  with  them  in  community  life.  Consequently, 
these  selecting  agents  are  in  a position  to  ask  them- 
selves pertinent  questions:  "How  have  John  Jones 
and  Bob  Smith  benefited  from  their  CCC  experience? 


Are  they  better  equipped  for  life  in  the  community? 
What  do  their  families  think  about  the  influence  of 
camp  life?  etc."  During  the  next  year,  a method  of 
evaluating  the  social  benefits  derived  from  CCC  ex- 
perience for  individual  boys  may  be  adopted. 

The  following  charts  show  pertinent  social  data 
regarding  the  2,131  youths  accepted  for  enrollment 
during  1938.  The  1937  figures  given  in  comparison 
were  computed  for  the'  3,158  youths  enrolled  during 
that  year. 


AGE  OF  BOYS  AT  TIME  OF  ENTRANCE  TO  CAMP 
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More  than  one-third  of  the  youths  enrolled  were 
17  years  of  age.  Fifty-nine  per  cent  were  under  the 
age  of  19;  74%  had  not  reached  their  twentieth  birth- 
day in  1938.  In  1937,  only  71%  were  under  20  years 
of  age. 
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Twenty-two  and  one-half  per  cent  of  the  youths 
enrolled  during  1938  had  first  to  seventh  grade 
schooling;  27.3%  had  finished  the  eighth  grade; 
34.9%  had  attended  high  school;  12.3%  had  com- 
pleted high  school;  and  0.7%  had  some  college  work. 
Comparing  these  figures  with  those  of  1937,  it  is  indi- 
cated that  a group  with  more  schooling  is  being 
selected  for  the  CCC.  Of  the  youths  enrolled  during 
1937,  29.4%  had  completed  the  eighth  grade;  29.8% 
had  attended  high  school,  9.4%  of  whom  were  grad- 
uates; and  0.3%  had  some  college  training. 


LENGTH  OF  UNEMPLOYMENT  PRIOR  TO  CAMP  PERIOD 
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Slightly  more  than  one-half  of  the  youths  sent  for- 
ward for  enrollment  in  1938  had  been  unemployed 
less  than  six  months  prior  to  their  acceptance, 
whereas  in  1937,  three-fourths  had  been  unemployed 
less  than  six  months.  In  1938,  19.1%  of  the  youths 
reported  that  they  had  never  been  employed;  in  1937, 
the  percentage  was  3.3%.  This  variance  is  probably 
due  to  a more  exact  definition  of  employment  used 
during  1938 — odd  jobs  and  part-time  employment 
were  not  considered  employment.  In  1938,  approxi- 
mately 12%  had  been  unemployed  from  7 to  12 
months;  the  percentage  for  1937  was  slightly  less. 

The  above  charts  offer  evidence  that  the  Colorado 
selecting  agents  have  recognized  the  Civilian  Con- 
servation Corps  as  a service  program  for  youths  who 
have  just  finished  school  and  for  those  youths  who 
for  some  reason  ore  not  attending  school.  It  is  rea- 
sonable to  assume  that  the  program  affords  these 
youths  their  first  opportunity  for  work  experience  and 
an  opportunity  to  acquire  practical  work  habits  and 
skills  as  well  as  general  information.  Youths  who 
enter  the  camps  discouraged,  enjoy  the  sense  of 
achievement  derived  from  regular  systematic  work. 
They  acquire  the  status  of  being  a wage  earner 
which  affords  them  great  satisfaction  and  builds  up 
their  confidence.  Along  with  the  practical  training. 


the  educational  advantages  make  it  possible  to  com- 
plete elementary,  high  school,  and  advanced  aca- 
demic work.  After  employment  in  the  CCC,  these 
young  men  may  approach  employers  with  confi- 
dence and  assurance,  knowing  that  they  hove 
worked  and  are  able  to  do  a good  job  if  given  the 
opportunity. 

Every  youth  enrolled  in  the  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps  earns  a monthly  wage  of  $30.00  in  addition  to 
his  food,  shelter,  clothing,  medical  and  dental  care. 
By  law  and  administrative  regulation  he  is  required 
to  allot  $22.00  of  the  $30.00  to  one  or  more  dependent 
members  of  his  family  or  to  some  person  to  whom  he 
is  obligated.  If  he  has  no  dependents,  he  must  make 
a monthly  deposit  of  $22.00  with  the  Chief  of  Finance, 
War  Department.  Those  who  make  deposits  receive 
the  accumulated  sum  when  they  ore  discharged  from 
the  Corps.  In  1938,  the  allotments  made  were:  to 
mothers  or  fathers,  79.6%;  to  brothers,  sisters  or  other 
blood  relatives,  11.1%;  to  dependents  of  obligation, 
0.9%.  Eight  and  four-tenths  per  cent  of  the  youths 
were  permitted  to  make  deposits.  The  amount  of 
payments  to  allottees  and  the  amount  of  deposits 
made  by  Colorado  selected  juniors  approximated 
$640,000  for  the  calendar  year  1938. 

When  applicants  are  equally  qualified  in  fitness, 
character,  and  need  for  employment,  final  selections 
are  based  on  priority  of  financial  need.  Preference 
of  selection  is  given  as  follows:  first,  to  the  applicants 
from  families  receiving  some  type  of  public  assist- 
ance (including  wage  assistance);  second,  to  those 
whose  families  ore  eligible  for  but  not  receiving  pub- 
lic assistance;  and  finally,  to  applicants  whose  fam- 
ilies ore  less  needy  but  are  living  below  a normal 
standard  because  of  financial  limitations. 

YOUTHS  MAKING  ALLOTMENTS  TO  FAMILIES  OF  SPECIFIED 
STATUS  AND  YOUTHS  MAKING  DEPOSITS 
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The  non-relief  group  indicated  above  represents 
48.9%  of  the  families  of  youths  enrolled;  39.8%  of  the 
families  were  eligible  for  but  not  receiving  public 
assistance;  and  9.1%  designated  above  as  "mar- 
ginal,'' were  less  needy  but  were  qualified  to  receive 
an  allotment.  Twenty-nine  per  cent  of  the  families 
were  employed  by  the  Works  Progress  Administra- 
tion; approximately  12%  were  receiving  public  assist- 
ance in  the  form  of  Old  Age  Pensions  (2.7%),  Aid 
to  Dependent  Children  (2.3%),  and  (General  Relief 
(7.2%).  In  aggregate,  approximately  82%  of  the 
youths  enrolled  were  from  families  receiving  or  eli- 
gible to  receive  public  assistance;  9.1%  were  from 
less  needy  families;  and  8.4%  of  the  enrollees  were 
permitted  to  make  deposits.  Comparable  figures  for 
1937  vary  slightly:  89.5%  were  receiving  or  eligible  to 
receive  public  assistance;  5.2%  were  less  needy;  and 
5.3%  were  permitted  to  make  deposits. 

The  social  data  pictured  above  are  specific  evi- 
dence that  the  administrators  of  the  Civilian  Conser- 
vation Corps  are  faithfully  keeping  to  their  appointed 
course  of  assisting  out-of-school  and  unemployed 
youths  to  help  themselves  through  a trying  transition 


period  while  at  the  same  time  they  ore  giving  them 
the  satisfaction  of  helping  their  families. 


Discharge  Tabulations 
Year  1938 

Type  end  Reason  for  Discharge 


Total 


Total 

.2,152 


Honorable  Discharges 1,688 

Employment  295 

Urgent  proper  call  home 189 

To  return  to  school 98 

Expiration  term  of  enrollment 1 ,053 

Other  53 

Administrative  Discharges 415 

Desertion  293 

Unwilling  to  abide  by  rules 29 

Continued  and  serious  misconduct.  ..  44 

Physical  disability 20 

Other  29 

Dishonorable  Discharges 49 

Theft 15 

Refusal  to  work. 7 

Other  27 


Veterans  Administration 

A.  D.  Borden,  Manager 

Veterans  Administration,  Denver,  Colorado 


The  Veterans  Administration  Regional  Office  lo- 
cated in  Denver,  Colorado,  is  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  administering  relief  and  adjudicating 
claims  of  veterans  of  all  wars  in  the  State  of  Colo- 
rado. This  Regional  Office  is  located  in  the  Old 
Custom  House  at  16th  and  Arapahoe  Streets. 

Not  even  an  embryonic  effort  can  be  made  in 
limited  space  to  discuss  monetary  benefits  of  per- 
sons who  have  served  in  the  armed  forces  of  the 
United  States  in  time  of  war  or  peace,  and  of  the 
dependents  of  those  persons  available  under  the 
provisions  of  the  many  laws  which  are  being  ad- 
ministered by  the  Veterans  Administration.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  the  application  of  the  law  touches  upon 
the  allowance  of  compensation  and  pension  gratui- 
ties of  persons  as  above  defined  and  determined 
entitled  thereto.  All  compensation  or  pension  claims 
relating  to  living  Colorado  veterans  of  the  World 
War  ore  being  adjudicated  by  the  Veterans  Admin- 
istration Office  in  Denver,  Colorado.  The  Central 
Office  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  adjudicates  such  claims 
of  living  veterans  of  other  wars,  veterans  of  peace 
time  military  or  naval  service,  and  of  dependents  of 
veterans  of  all  wars. 


During  the  fiscal  year  1938,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment expended  approximately  $8,841,686.00  for 
veterans'  relief  in  the  State  of  Colorado,  of  v/hich 
$7,165,451.00  went  directly  to  beneficiaries  in  mone- 
tary benefits. 

The  granting  of  hospitalization  and  medical  treat- 
ment to  veterans  of  the  United  States  military  and 
naval  service  is  another  activity  of  the  Veterans 
Administration,  and  to  many  of  our  veterans  is  all- 
important.  Hospital  treatment  is  authorized  for 
veterans  who  served  during  the  period  of  any  war 
who  were  honorably  discharged  from  their  last 
period  of  war  service  and  who  are  suffering  with 
injuries  or  diseases  incurred  or  aggravated  in  line 
of  duty  in  the  active  military  or  naval  service  and 
ore  in  need  of  hospital  treatment  for  such  injuries 
or  diseases.  Hospital  treatment  is  provided  for  per- 
sons who  were  honorably  discharged  from  the 
United  States  Army,  Navy,  Marine  Corps,  or  Coast 
Guard  for  disabilities  incurred  in  line  of  duty  or  are 
in  receipt  of  a pension  for  a service  connected  dis- 
ability and  who  are  suffering  with  injuries  or  disease 
which  were  incurred  or  aggravated  in  the  active 
service  and  ore  in  need  of  hospital  treatment  of 
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such  injury  or  disease.  Hospital  or  domiciliary  care 
for  veterans  who  served  during  a period  of  war  who 
were  not  dishonorably  discharged  from  their  last 
period  of  war  service  and  swear  that  they  ore  un- 
able to  defray  the  expense  of  hospitalization  or 
domiciliary  care,  including  the  expense  of  transpor- 
tation  to  and  from  a Veterans  Administration  Facil- 
ity, and  who  are  suffering  with  a disability,  disease, 
or  defect  which  being  susceptible  of  cure  or  decided 
improvement  indicates  need  for  hospital  care,  or 
which  being  essentially  chronic  in  type  and  not  sus- 
ceptible of  cure  or  decided  improvement  by  hospital 
core  is  producing  disablement  of  such  degree  and  of 
such  probable  persistency  as  will  incapacitate  them 
from  earning  a living  for  a prospective  period  and 
thereby  indicates  need  for  domiciliary  care. 

Application  for  domiciliary  or  hospital  care  must 
be  made  on  Veterans  Administration  Form  P-10  and 
should  be  executed  by  the  applicant,  nearest  rela- 
tive, guardian,  or  representative  of  the  veteran  and 
forwarded  to  the  nearest  Veterans  Administration 
Facility.  If  the  veteran  is  found  to  be  eligible  for 
admission,  he  will  be  promptly  notified;  if  he  can- 
not be  admitted  the  veteran  will  be  informed  and 
the  reason  will  be  stated. 

There  is  but  one  Government  hospital  under  the 
exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion in  this  State — the  Veterans  Hospital  located  at 
Fort  Lyon,  Colorado.  This  is  a neuropsychiatric 
hospital  and  cores  only  for  veterans  suffering  from 
mental  diseases.  The  United  States  Army  has  allo- 
cated 500  beds  at  the  Fitzsimons  General  Hospital 
for  the  care  and  treatment  of  veterans.  The  admis- 
sions to  the  Fitzsimons  General  Hospital  are  under 
the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  Denver  Regional 
Office.  All  veterans  residing  in  this  locality  should 
make  their  applications  directly  to,  or  communicate 
with,  the  Veterans  Administration  Regional  Office. 

The  low  also  provides  that  when  death  occurs 
in  a hospital  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Veterans 
Administration  or  when  the  veteran  is  receiving 
domiciliary  or  hospital  core  in  a Veterans  Admin- 
istration Facility,  the  body  may  be  transported  at 
Government  expense  to  the  place  of  residence,  to 
the  nearest  available  national  cemetery,  or  to  such 
other  place  as  the  next  of  kin  may  direct  where  the 
expense  so  incurred  is  not  greater  than  the  ascer- 


tained cost  of  transportation  to  the  place  of  resi- 
dence or  nearest  available  national  cemetery.  When 
death  of  an  honorably  discharged  veteran  of  any 
war  occurs  elsewhere  than  in  a Veterans  Adminis- 
tration Facility,  the  Veterans  Administration  may 
pay  a sum  not  exceeding  $100.00  for  preparation 
of  the  body,  burial,  funeral  expenses,  and  trans- 
portation of  the  body  to  the  place  of  burial.  No  pay- 
ment or  reimbursement  for  burial,  funeral,  and 
transportation  expenses  can  be  allowed  unless  a 
claim  therefor  is  filed  within  one  year  subsequent 
to  the  veteran's  burial  and  is  perfected  within  one 
year  from  the  date  the  Veterans  Administration  re- 
quests supporting  evidence. 

Burial  flags  may  be  issued  by  any  county  seat 
post  office  or  field  office  of  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion on  application  made  by  relatives  or  under- 
takers who  desire  to  secure  an  American  flag  with 
which  to  drape  the  casket  of  on  honorably  dis- 
charged war  veteran,  and  afterward  will  be  given 
to  the  next  of  kin.  Reimbursement  will  not  be  made 
for  burial  flags  privately  purchased  by  relatives, 
friends,  or  other  parties,  nor  will  flags  be  issued  to 
undertakers,  organizations,  or  individuals  to  replace 
flags  loaned  or  donated  by  them. 

Opportunity  should  be  taken  to  state  that  the 
office  at  Denver,  Colorado,  handles  the  selection  of 
all  war  veterans  who  desire  enrollment  in  the  Colo- 
rado Veterans'  Contingent  of  the  Civilian  Conserva- 
tion Corps.  Publicity  in  advance  of  each  enrollment 
is  released  so  as  to  give  any  person  desiring  en- 
rollment on  opportunity  to  do  so;  likewise,  inquiries 
in  these  respects  directed  to  Denver,  Colorado,  will 
be  promptly  answered. 

Should  any  case  arise  indicating  on  entitlement 
under  any  low  which  is  being  administered  by  the 
Veterans  Administration,  inquiry  should  be  made  to 
the  office  having  jurisdiction  of  the  question  in- 
volved. If  there  be  doubt  as  to  the  proper  office,  it 
is  safe  to  say  that  any  inquiry  addressed  to  the 
Denver  office  will  be  immediately  disposed  of  by 
direct  answer  or  by  proper  reference  to  the  office 
which  should  administratively  handle  the  matter. 
Every  effort  is  being  made  by  the  Veterans  Admin- 
istration to  dispense  with  delay,  and  to  improve 
constantly  the  quality  of  service  rendered  under  ex- 
isting legislation. 
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Book  Review 


Your  Community,  Its  Provision  for  Health.  Education, 
Safety  and  Welfare.  By  Joanna  C.  Colcord.  Rus- 
sell Sage  Foundation,  130  East  22nd  Street,  New 
York.  Pub.  Jan.  4,  1939,  249  pages.  Price  $0.85. 

"Your  Community"  will  be  recognized  as  an  out- 
standing contribution  to  the  literature  on  public  wel- 
fare. It  meets  a timely  and  pressing  need  for  a 
means  of  creative  educational  assistance  to  inform 
persons  about  the  currently  more  extended  govern- 
mental responsibilities,  about  community  adminis- 
trations and  organizations,  and  about  forces  and  re- 
sources related  to  political  and  social  action. 

The  outline  of  this  book  suggests  a type  of  in- 
formation which  might  be  assembled  in  order  to 
hove  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  local  community 
machinery  related  to  provisions  for  health,  educa- 
tion, safety,  and  welfare.  It  supplies  reading  lists 
and  cross  references  which  provide  a non-technical 
guide  to  standards  or  bases  of  comparison  that  the 
readers  may  hove  a background  from  which  to  at- 
tack the  problems  of  supplying  community  lacks  and 
improving  community  services.  Its  format  is  such 
that  it  will  serve  to  promote  a spirit  of  inquiry  and 
make  more  citizens  intelligently  conscious  of  their 
common  responsibilities. 

This  volume  would  be  a worth-while  addition  to 
the  libraries  of  public  and  private  welfare  officials; 
the  former  would  find  it  useful  as  a basis  for  instruc- 
tion for  workers  in  training  and  an  instrument  to 
make  staff  members  conscious  of  their  limitations 
and  need  for  study.  Members  of  civic  clubs,  forums, 
women  and  parent-teacher  associations,  high  school 
and  college  classes,  graduate  students  and  students 
preparing  for  definite  careers  in  the  areas  it  de- 
scribes are  reported  to  be  the  persons  kept  princi- 
pally in  mind  as  the  text  was  being  written. 

The  reader  will  conceive  a general  idea  of  the 
scope  of  coverage  through  the  chapter  titles  which 
follow: 

Community  Setting,  Founding  and  Develop- 
ment; Local  Government;  Provision  for  Dealing 
with  Crime;  Provision  for  Public  Safety;  Work- 
ers, Wages,  and  Conditions  of  Employment; 
Housing,  Planning  and^  Zoning;  Provision  for 
Health  Care;  Distribution  of  Health  Care;  Pro- 
vision for  the  Handicapped;  Educational  Re- 
sources; Opportunities  for  Recreation;  Religious 
Agencies;  Public  Assistance;  Special  Provisions 
for  Family  Welfare;  Special  Provisions  for  Child 
Care;  Foreign-born  and  Racial  Groups;  Agencies 
for  Community  Planning  and  Co-ordination. 


The  following  excerpts  and  questions  from  se- 
lected chapters  will  indicate  the  nature  of  content: 

Local  Government 

In  studying  a community  in  relation  to  its 
health,  education,  safety,  and  welfare,  it  will  not 
be  necessary  to  study  all  functions  of  govern- 
ment in  great  detail.  The  form  of  government, 
the  powers  assigned  to  it,  and  its  methods  of 
securing,  appropriating,  and  disbursing  funds 
are  important  factors  to  be  ascertained. 

Does  your  city  follow  the  "pay-as-you-go" 
policy?  Is  there  a legal  limit  of  bonded  indebted- 
ness? What  limit?  What  is  your  community's 
outstanding  debt  per  capita? 

How  often  ore  the  accounts  audited?  By  pub- 
lic officials,  or  by  an  outside  agency?  Is  pub- 
licity given  to  the  audit? 

Have  any  special  studies  of  the  community's 
accounts  been  made  within  the  last  five  years? 
With  what  results? 

Provisions  for  Dealing  with  Crime 

During  recent  years  there  has  been  a nation- 
wide wove  of  interest  in  the  detection  and  punish- 
ment of  crime  by  adult  offenders.  Not  nearly  so 
much  public  interest  is  aroused  in  the  prevention 
of  crime.  This  leads  a community  to  self-exami- 
nation and  self-criticism  which  only  one  that  is 
alert  and  progressive  is  willing  to  face.  There 
is  a widespread  belief  that  the  foreign-born  con- 
tribute a disproportionate  number  of  offenders 
with  whom  the  law  must  deal.  Studies  that  have 
been  made  quite  generally  show  that  the  re- 
verse is  true,  and  that  American-born  criminals 
(including,  of  course,  American-born  of  foreign 
parents)  far  outnumber  the  foreign-born  in  pro- 
portion to  their  number  in  population.  Probation, 
which  was  first  developed  for  juvenile  offenders, 
has  been  extended  in  many  communities  to  adult 
offenders  as  well.  In  cases  which  might  respond 
to  such  treatment,  reformation  through  supervi- 
sion in  normal  community  life  is  believed  by 
many  authorities  to  be  more  efficacious  and  less 
of  a financial  burden  on  the  community  than  in- 
carceration. Conditions  in  local  jails  and  prisons 
are  frequently  one  of  the  darkest  blots  on  our 
American  communities. 

Are  any  children  under  eighteen  being  held 
in  jail? 
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What  work  do  prisoners  do?  If  kept  indoors, 
do  they  have  any  opportunities  for  exercise  and 
fresh  air? 

Provisions  for  Health  Care 

Not  only  prevention  and  cure  of  disease,  but 
the  positive  attainment  and  preservation  of  health 
for  the  population,  is  the  goal  of  modern  health 
agencies.  . . . 

What  treatment  is  available  for  children  who 
appear  to  be  undernourished?  Is  there  a nutrition 
clinic?  What  efforts  are  made  to  correct  faulty 
food  habits,  instruct  children  and  parents  in  the 
principles  of  nutrition?  Is  milk  provided?  Free 
or  at  cost? 

What  do  the  reports  of  the  school  hygiene 
department  show  as  to  (a)  improvement  in  health, 
(b)  improvement  in  school  progress,  of  children 
who  hove  received  special  health  care  in  school? 

What  con  you  lecrm  from  your  state  or  local 
Social  Hygiene  Association  about  deaths  which 
should  be  attributed  to  syphilis  for  which  some 
other  cause  appears  on  the  certificate?  Preva- 
lence of  insanity  probably  attributable  to  un- 
treated syphilis?  Of  still  births,  sterility,  due  to 
venereal  disease? 

Religious  Agencies 

Health,  welfare,  and  education  were  all  origin- 
ally functions  of  the  churches.  Examples  can 
be  found  in  most  urban  communities  of  religious 
agencies  still  operating  in  all  three  of  these  fields; 
and  non-sectarian  agencies,  both  public  and  pri- 
vate, look  to  the  churches  and  their  congrega- 
tions for  co-operation,  understanding,  and  sympa- 
thetic support  for  their  programs. 

What  churches  employ  nurses,  social  work- 
ers, deaconesses,  or  parish  visitors,  to  visit  in 
the  homes? 

Is  co-operation  between  religious  and  lay 
agencies  such  that  the  lay  agencies  call  readily 
upon  the  churches  for  the  spiritual  ministries 
when  they  seem  especially  needed;  and  do  the 
churches  understand  how  and  when  to  call  upon 
social  agencies  for  the  services  they  are  equipped 
to  render? 

Are  there  theological  seminaries  in  your  com- 
munity? What  training  do  they  give  in  social 


and  community  welfare?  Is  supervised  field  work 
given  the  students?  Under  what  auspices? 

Public  Assistance 

Public  assistance  is  the  modern  term  for  what 
was  formerly  called  "public  relief".  Many 
thoughtful  commentators  have  remarked  that  the 
"relief  problem"  is  among  the  most  serious  diffi- 
culties which  face  America  today.  It  may  even 
prove  to  be  our  most  serious  problem  of  govern- 
ment. In  this  statement  lies  the  justification  for 
presenting  here  a discussion  of  the  subject  which 
is  admittedly  long,  detailed,  and  difficult  to  fol- 
low through. 

What  was  the  budget  submitted  by  your  de- 
partment of  public  welfare  for  each  of  the  past 
five  years?  Actual  expenditures,  by  divisions, 
for  (a)  administration  and  service,  (b)  assistance? 

How  much  was  appropriated  from  local 
funds?  How  much  from  other  governmental 
units?  What  was  the  per  capita  cost,  the  propor- 
tion of  total  public  expenditures,  spent  for  public 
welfare  last  year? 

Are  cases  assigned  to  workers  (a)  according 
to  geographical  areas,  (b)  according  to  type  of 
problems  presented,  (c)  according  to  statutory 
provisions  concerning  type  of  assistance  for 
which  they  are  eligible? 

What  is  the  overage  time  elapsing  between 
time  of  application  and  time  first  assistance  is 
granted? 

Is  assistance  given  on  a budgetary  basis? 
What  items  are  covered  in  estimating  family 
budgets? 

How  does  the  department  of  public  welfare 
compare  with  other  departments  (such  as  educa- 
tion, police,  fire)  in  salary  scales  and  conditions 
of  employment,  such  as  paid  vacations,  sick- 
leave,  leave  for  study  purposes,  promotion,  re- 
tirement allowances,  dismissal,  right  of  appeal? 

The  public  welfare  worker  may  be  made  con- 
scious of  personal  limitations  and  the  need  for  study 
by  reading  just  a few  of  the  1,450  questions  em- 
bodied in  the  text.  They  can  be  used  to  incite  citi- 
zens to  further  explorations  and  to  create  a desire 
for  active  interest  in  the  social  machinery  and  prob- 
lems of  the  community.  Community  cooperative- 
ness and  community  self-reliance  ore  vital  to  a 
democratic  government  and  the  outstanding  need  of 
the  moment.  T.  F.  K. 
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Division  of  Tuberculosis 

(Continued  from  page  36) 

cases  that  were  hospitalized  prior  to  lonuory  1,  1938, 
who  have  continued  to  receive  pneumothorax  treat- 
ments during  1938.  One  of  the  seven  cases  listed  as 
receiving  thoracoplasty  had  the  first  stage  of  the 
operation  performed  in  1937. 

The  voters,  at  the  General  Election  November  3, 
1936,  adopted  a low  providing  the  sum  of  $50,000.00 
yearly  for  public  assistance  to  indigent  residents 
who  are  afflicted  with  tuberculosis.  The  funds  thus 
provided  became  available  on  July  1,  1937. 

Due  to  lack  of  sufficient  funds,  it  became  neces- 
sary for  the  Division  of  Tuberculosis  to  discontinue, 
for  the  month  of  December,  1938,  its  approval  of  ap- 
plications for  hospitalization  under  this  program.  Thir- 
teen applications  which  were  received  were  placed 
in  a pending  file  until  funds  are  made  available  and 
hospitalization  can  be  resumed.  All  of  these  cases 
ore  in  urgent  need  of  hospitalization  and  proper  care. 


Surplus  Commodities 

(Continued  from  page  39) 

Progress  Administration,  and  the  State  Department 
of  Public  Welfare,  5,000  needy  persons  were  em- 
ployed in  canning,  sewing,  and  in  various  capaci- 
ties in  the  distributing  of  surplus  commodities.  Bene- 
ficial results  hove  been  evidenced  in  the  more  than 
21,000  school  children  who  were  served  nourishing 
hot  lunches.  Food,  clothing,  and  household  articles 
were  distributed  monthly  during  1938  to  cm  average 
of  19,185  families  with  75,995  persons.  The  primary 
objective  has,  thereby,  been  accomplished,  inasmuch 
as  those  surplus  commodities,  which  would  other- 
wise hove  been  a burden  on  the  market,  were  given 
to  needy  persons  in  the  state. 


